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WHEN WE CANNOT BE NEUTRAL 

Our political neutrality does not commit us to spiritual indiffer- 
ence. There are issues greater than the triumph of this or that 
nation in arms. War did not create them, nor can conferences of 
the powers settle them. They are born of conflicts in our deepest 
souls. To face them in the spirit of neutrality would be to advertise 
our partisanship with the forces making for moral and religious decay. 

ad 


There is the issue as to the foundations on which international 
peace can rest. Shall it be mutual trust or mutual fear? Is it true 
that a treaty is worth no more than a nation’s ability to enforce its 
provisions? Must nations always distrust nations? Is every 
world-power except the United States by temperament and choice 
morally defective ? 

Answer these questions in the affirmative and civilization is a 
meaningless tragedy—an evolution with brutality as its goal and 
brutality its reliance. 

Answer them in the negative and there is no excuse for refusing 
to undertake the adventure of establishing peace, not only with, 
but upon, honor. 

There is no third alternative. To trust a man only as long as 
he fears you is to play the savage. To trust him because you believe 
him to be as honest as you are yourself is to play the gentleman. 

And if need be, it is better for a nation, as well as for a man, to 
suffer like a gentleman rather than to succeed like a savage. 

Can we be neutral over that issue? 


There is the issue as to whether the principles of Jesus can be 
_ extended to nations or must be limited to individuals. © 
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This is not to question the legitimacy of a police force, muni- 
cipal or international. Criminal nations like criminal individuals 
should be restrained, and, if need be, punished. 

The real issue is the nature of our religion. If Christianity is 
concerned only with the morality of individuals; if it can only 
rescue brands from the burning, but has no power to put out the 
fire; if it can promise only heaven and not the kingdom of God, 
we certainly have a very different religion from what we need—a 
religion doomed to disappear with the advance of ethical idealism. 

Can one be neutral about such an issue ? 


There is the issue as to the church. Is it to be an agency of the 
state—a civilized medicine-man praying for the triumph of its 
nation’s armies—or is the church to be, as it never has been, an 
agency of good-will, the means of socializing the spirit of Calvary, 
the school of Christ wherein is taught the spiritual internationalism 
of the kingdom of God ? 

Theoretically there is only one answer to such questions, but 
practically there has been no uniform appeal of the church for peace 
that involved sacrifice rather than a war. We have been taught 
to pray for peace with “honor,” but we have not been taught to 
pray for peace that meant the sacrifice of national policies that were 
unjust. 

But the church cannot pray nations out of difficulties when it 
has not taught them to give justice to their rivals. 

If God cannot forgive an unforgiving individual, can he forgive 
an unforgiving nation ? 

Will the church teach this elemental lesson in social ethics ? 

Can we be neutral on this issue ? 


The gist of the matter is this: Are we really serious when we 

say we take Jesus as Lord and Example? 
Can men, facing a world in arms, a spiritual order discarded, a 


Christianity discounted because it dares hope for human brother- 
hood, be neutral over this issue ? 


ST. PAUL’S MYSTICISM 


FREDERICK C. GRANT, B.D. 
De Kalb, Illinois 


This important article illustrates a definite current in New Testament study. We 
see New Testament characters through the atmosphere of their actual historical relations. 
That they do not suffer in our own estimation from this better understanding is a tribute 
to their supremacy. Of all New Testament writers, Paul is both the greatest and the 
most in need of retranslation, but we shall never understand Paul until we see him as he 
really was, not as he has been sometimes misrepresented by his interpreters. 


“To be great is to be misunder- 
stood.” One of the most illustrious 
instances of the truth of Emerson’s 
famous generalization is afforded by the 
treatment of St. Paul’s teaching through- 
out Christian history. From the days 
of the sharp controversy at Antioch and 
the Council at Jerusalem; from the 
days of his persecution for “perverting 
the faith of the fathers”; through the 
times of Augustine and the Schoolmen 
and the Reformers; down almost to 
our century, St. Paul has suffered the 
misfortune of being misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. Whether he has suf- 
fered the more in the house of his friends 
or at the gates of his enemies is some- 
times difficult to determine. Para- 
phrasing his own remark, it might truly 
be said: Unto this day, whensoever 
Paul has been read a veil hath lain upon 
the heart of the reader. Only within 
recent years, in the light of a broader 
understanding of his times and a juster 
and more sympathetic appreciation for 
the man himself, has the veil in some 
measure been lifted. He has been 
treated as a systematic theologian; but 
systematic theologian he never was. 
He has been treated as a hidebound 


legalist; but hidebound legalist he 
never was. He has been accused of 
adulterating the pure stream of Chris- 
tian teaching with an alien element; 
but this is far more true of those who 
narrowed and wrested his meaning, and 
set up his doctrine as the test of ortho- 
doxy without first setting themselves to 
understand the man who taught the 
doctrine. 

The numerous juridical theories of 
the atonement and of justification which 
occupied the attention of the mediaeval 
schools and gave rise to the elder the- 
ologies of Protestantism, though mask- 
ing under St. Paul’s terminology, were 
really due to ignorance of the full mean- 
ing of his terms. They were also due 
to the perverse habit of isolating single 
passages, or even single words, of the 
Epistles, and then adroitly balancing 
his whole view and presentation of 
Christianity upon some such minute 
points. We are now coming to a more 
adequate acquaintance with his times, 
with the life and thought of the later 
Hellenistic period, to which whole gen- 
erations of our scholastic forbears have 
been utterly oblivious, their gaze intently 
fixed upon the classic age preceding. 
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We are coming to understand St. Paul’s 
terms. The verse-method of reading 
Scripture is now happily forever done 
away with. And we have learned 
to treat the Epistles as literature, as 
letters; no longer as a systematized 
series of “divinity lectures,” but as a 
whole, and as the remaining body of 
documents of a movement and of a man. 
We are coming thus to view his teaching 
in its entirety, so far as we may, and to 
understand one passage by another. 
We are coming to realize, for instance, 
that his representation theory expressed 
in the phrases “Second Adam,’ “for 
us” is meaningless apart from the 
phrases “in Christ,’ “Christ in you”; 
that to retain one set of terms while 
letting go the other is to secure but a 
distorted fragment of his meaning. 
And the latter terms are mystical. 

It is possible that the misunder- 
standing of St. Paul has been due in 
part to the circumstances of his promi- 
nence in the active work of founding 
and organizing the nascent gentile 
church. Ordinarily, the mystic is a 
recluse, and his spirit leaves the cloister 
to enter the world of men only through 
a book, embodied in a phraseology des- 
tined to win the audience of the few 
rare souls who discern in him one of 
their own kindred and accept at once 
his light and his guidance. But 
St. Paul was no cloistered spirit. Ever 
out in the arena of public activity; ever 
bent on the realization of his prodigious 
missionary ideal, the preaching of the 
gospel to every creature; bearing the 
burden of the care of all the churches; 
planting, watering, organizing, estab- 
lishing—he was a master of men, a 
world-traveler, a citizen of the Empire, 
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a friend of soldiers and merchants and 
craftsmen. Comparable to him in this 
respect is that other exceptional mystic, ' 
Tauler—the preacher of his day, the 
charity-administrator, the organizer and 
executor of great practical undertakings. 
But Tauler, making public his mysticism, 
was tried for heresy at the bar. of the 
recognized representatives of Paulinism; 
for by the irony of history it had come 
about that Paul, teaching broadcast 
his mystical doctrines, had been mis- 
taken for a theologian and set up to 
judge men’s faith—minus his mysti- 
cism. Damnant quod non intelligunt. 
St. Paul’s prestige as the founder of 
gentile Christianity overshadowed and 
encumbered the true prestige of his 
interpretation of Christ. It was an 
artificial position he held for centuries, 
given him without sufficient perception 
or discrimination on the part of his 
admirers. No one guessed his actual 
position, nor its magnitude. His his- 
torical prominence made him liable to 
a wholesale acceptance of his teaching, 
crudely conceived and misinterpreted 
on the part of those who undertook to 
set it forth. No one suspected him of 
mysticism, save for a few souls scattered 
here and there through the centuries, 


mystics themselves. For he had neg- 


lected to register and label himself 
as such when he entered the lists of 
Christian history—he lacked the air of 
a mystic. He lacked what most mys- 
tics possess in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, an abundance of poetic feeling and 
imagination. Even such poetic figures 
as he did venture to adopt suffered from 
the literalizing of his disciples. It was 
difficult to recognize a mystic in one 
who had been reared on rabbinism and 
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the Law, a mystic speaking in a realistic 
language. 

But even so, it would seem that the 
Catholic church has not so greatly mis- 
understood St. Paul as have the later 
Christian bodies, whose theology, in 
no small measure, has been mediated 
through Reformation channels. And 
this for the simple reason that mysticism 
is more welcome and finds a more con- 
genial soil in Catholicism than in the 
Protestant sects. The ideal of Catholi- 
cism has ever been, and still is, in a 
generic way, other-worldly. And St. 
Paul is a mystic, par excellence, and his 
Christianity is world-renouncing. 


I 


It may be well, first of all, to sketch 
Paul’s antecedents, the factors in his 
early life which went to the shaping of 
his maturer mind. 

a) Pharisaism.—To his dying day 
St. Paul claimed to be a Pharisee, of the 
straitest sect of his nation; ‘‘a Pharisee, 
and the son of a Pharisee”! This is 
important. To know a man well we 
ought really to know his grandfathers. 
In St. Paul’s case this is out of the 
question. However, we do know that 
his training was Pharisaic; that it was 
in the school to which the deeper reli- 
gious minds of late Judaism turned in the 
stress of the times. And if there were 
representatives of this school who mer- 
ited our Lord’s fiercest denunciations, 
there were other representatives who 
did not. Of Rabbi Hillel, the grand- 
father of Paul’s own teacher, Gamaliel, 
it was said that his kindness and spirit- 
ual temper “brought men close under 
the wings of the Shekinah.”’ Gamaliel 
was the teacher in whom the longings 


for personal communion with God as a 
release from—or at least compensation 
for—the burden of legalism found ex- 
pression. His was the prayer which 
Augustine echoed, “O Lord, grant 
that I may do thy will as if it were my 
will; so that thou mightest do my will 
as if it were thy will” (Campbell, Paul 
the Mystic, p. 73). Exactly what mysti- 
cal tendencies Pharisaism represented 
we cannot determine. However, a re- 
cent writer (J. Abelson, Hibbert Journal, 
1912) has pointed out numerous in- 
stances of mystical thought in the 
rabbinists. 

b) Legalism.—But the prevailing 
tendency and raison d’éire of Pharisa- 
ism was legalism. The rock upon which 
the true human life was to be built, the 
life of righteousness, was the Law of 
Moses. The noblest study to which the 
mind of man could devote itself was the 
study of the Law. The highest service 
to mankind, as to God, in which one 
could engage himself was the interpre- 
tation of the Law, and the definition 
of the minutest human duties in the 
light of that Law. The student in the 
Pharisaic schools was required to master, 
not only the Law itself, but also the vast 
body of ever-accumulating case-law, 
precedents in interpretation and appli- 
cation, which finally resulted in the 
Mishna and the Talmuds. This naturally 
formed the curriculum of Gamaliel’s 
school, which St. Paul attended in 
Jerusalem. Also it represented the at- 
mosphere and the ideal of whatever 
learning was to be found in the home in 
Tarsus, and in the Jewish school there, 
if such he had attended. Legalism was 
consequently not so much a distinct 
element in the early life of Paul; it was 
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the material out of which the whole 
fabric of his early life was made; from 
which he later broke, but which he never 
quite put away. The Law was the 
“schoolmaster” bringing him, by what 
tedious and bitter way we can only sur- 
mise from Romans, chap. 7, to Christ. 
We may mention legalism, not because 
it contributed to his final character its 
most important constituent, but in 
order to bear in mind what he started 
from. 

c) Hellenistic ideas—It is of the 
utmost importance that Paul was born 
a Jew of the Diaspora, and nowhere else 
than in Tarsus of Cilicia in Asia. What 
would have been the consequence had 
his birthplace been Jerusalem or Galilee 
or Alexandria are pleasing speculations. 
But by birth a Jew of Cilicia, with 
sufficient opportunity for contact with 
the ideas of the world as it lived and 
thought in his age; with the philosophi- 
cal tendencies of the times, when every 
civilian knew some philosophy, and 
prided himself on his Stoicism, his 
Epicureanism, or his relations to the 
Academics or Peripatetics; with the 
religious tendencies of the age, when, 
in the decadence of the old state and city 
religions, new faiths, almost all of a type, 
were being introduced yearly by zealous 
propagandists; all this was decidedly 
important and determinative for the 
Paul who was to be. Although we can 
hardly look for any direct, conscious 
influence of one or another of the reli- 
gions and philosophies of the day upon 
young Saul in Tarsus (his Jewish home 
and rearing being sufficient bulwark 
against these), yet we can hardly fail to 
see the influence of the spirit of the 
times, the general atmosphere in which 
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men lived, to which all of these religions 
and philosophies contributed. How 
this indirect influence came about and 
what effect it had we shall try to point 
out later. 

d) Eschatology—Along with the ma- 
jority of the devout Jews of his time, 
especially among the Pharisees, Paul 
was looking for the establishment of 
the messianic kingdom. This hope took 
many different forms among different 
believers. There was probably no com- 
mon, easily defined, messianic hope; 
each faithful man drew it for himself 
and painted it with his own favorite 
colors, only conforming to the general 
outlines sketched in the Psalter and 
Prophets. What particular view Paul 
held we cannot ascertain. But from 
what he says of Christ being “the end 
of the law unto righteousness to every 
one that believeth. .... Say not in 
thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? 
(that is, to bring Christ down)” (Rom. 
10:4, 6), we can judge that his eschatol- 
ogy was of that high transcendental type 
which looked for the coming of the di- 
vine, heavenly Messiah, to set up the old 
theocratic kingdom with its old regal 
glories restored, and new divine glories 
added. This was probably the distinc- 
tively Pharisaic eschatology; witness the 
Psalms of Solomon and the “ Pharisaic”’ 
section of the Book of Enoch. And it 
was this conception of the Messiah 
which was necessarily and in a vital 
way, as Dr. J. Weiss pointed out, the 
requisite and indispensable antecedent 
to his conversion. We cannot under- 
stand how the appearance of the risen 
Jesus to Saul the Pharisee could have 
had any great religious effect upon him, 
such as it had, unless it was the One 
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whom he recognized as the heavenly, 
divine Messiah of his hopes and prayers 
who was there and thus identifying 
himself with “Jesus of Nazareth whom 
thou persecutest.” 

e) His religiousness—How can we 
characterize St. Paul’s reaction to these 
elements in his environment and early 
thought? What was his religious char- 
acter? We can say no less than this: 
that he took his ideas and his faith in 
deadly earnest; religion was a matter 
of life and death—the life or death of 
the spirit, which was more than the de- 
struction or survival of the body; and the 
struggle for life was not less intense than 
souls in a hundred ages have madeit. “If 
salvation came by the Law,” Paul cer- 
tainly would have won salvation. What 
Luther said in his famous remark, “If 
ever a monk got to heaven by monkery 
....,” Paul might have said, “If ever 
a Jew got to heaven by the Law, I was 
that Jew.” It was a teaching of certain 
of the rabbis that the kingdom of 
Heaven and God’s Messiah were to 
come so soon as all Jewry should keep 
the Law perfectly from one Sabbath 
till the next. This may have been the 
point of Paul’s quotation from Deuter- 
onomy, “Who shall ascend into 
heaven?” adding, “That is, to bring 
Christ down.” Certainly, he lacked 
no spur, if one were needed, to keeping 
the Law with all his might. But he 
was dissatisfied. He did not find what 
he wanted. What he wanted was 
redemption—trelease from the power of 
the desire to sin. His religiousness was 
the search, for himself, of God and 
righteousness; it was mot legalism, but 
the struggle of a strong soul caught in 
the toils of legalism, struggling for free- 


dom. The pernicious thing about 
“legalism” is its satisfied resting in the 
obedience to statutory requirements. 
But St. Paul was dissatisfied, restless— 
his strong soul was bent upon finding 
first-hand security against sin and the 
flesh. It was not the amiable self- 
satisfaction of the legalist—of the 
scribes and Pharisees of the Gospels— 
nor was it the weak morbidness of the 
recluse that wrung from him the cry, 
“O wretched man that I am! Who 
shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death?” (Rom. 7:24). It was the cry 
of a soul mighty in its spiritual grasp, 
brave, seriously determined to know the 
truth of life, to find God and his right- 
eousness. Such, so far as we know 
them, are all the great heroes of mysti- 
cism; the weak, the frivolous, the self- 
contented never enter within its portals. 
Only they that seek shall find; only 
the strong can bear “the burden of the 
vision from the Lord.” 

f) Apocalyptic experiences—Even a 
brief characterization of St. Paul’s mind 
ought not to leave out mention of his 
“revelations.” Aside from his expe- 
rience on Damascus road, there were 
other visions of Christ, angelic visita- 
tions, and divine messages to him at 
various times. Praying in the temple 
at Jerusalem, he fell into a trance and 
saw Christ speaking to him (Acts 22: 
17 f.); on another occasion, he ascended 
(“whether in the body or out of the 
body,” he wist not) into the Third 
Heaven, into Paradise, and heard “un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful 
for man to utter” (II Cor., chap. 12). 
He possessed the common “gift of 
tongues.”” What sort of a temperament 
was demanded for these experiences ? 
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What must have been his temperament 
in childhood and youth? Only the 
expert psychologist, perhaps, can give 
us an answer; but at least it would seem 
that he must have been open on that 
side. His temperament must have been 
one of some susceptibility to such things. 
And he must have practiced these expe- 
riences, to whatever extent they are 
capable of practice. At any rate, he 
never boasts of them; they were a part 
of his God-given equipment for the 
carrying out of his mission, that was all. 
“There are powers of acquiring knowl- 
edge which are an unintelligible mystery 
to those who have not possessed and 
exercised them,” says one authority; 
“and this is a case in which possession 
implies exercise, and only exists in 
virtue of being exercised” (Professor 
Ramsay, Pauline Studies, p. 9). 


II 


The crisis of St. Paul’s life came with 
his conversion. Like many conversions, 
it had “outward and visible signs” as 
well as an “inward and spiritual grace.” 
The blinding light, the fall to the earth, 
the “scales” of blindness on his eyes— 
these were the outward and visible signs 
of the sudden inward change—the 
mental earthquake he endured. But 
the “grace” was that which for long 
had been operating in his mind and 
heart, and which wrought in him during 
the period of retirement after his con- 
version. This was a time of adjust- 
ment, even if (as is probable) a time of 
mental warfare—a period of winning 
peace through struggle, struggle of the 
new self over the old self, the new ideas 
over the old. It was the final birth of 
his higher soul, for which his whole 
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nature had groaned in expectancy. He 
emerged from this period a new, twice- 
born man, with a new faith, a new mind, 
a new life. If St. Paul bridged, his- 
torically, the transition from legalism 
to later Christianity, he bridged it first 
in himself. Thus prepared, he per- 
formed a service for Christianity which 
places him forever next to our Lord as 
the master of Christian history. He 
bridged the gulf between eschatology 
and Catholicism, between Mark, chap. 
13, and John, chap. 1, and he did this 
because he /ived the transition in his own 
mind and life. He was able to do this, 
not because he was a rational] theologian 
or a logician (however skilled his logic 
from a rabbinic standpoint), but because 
he was a mystic. The great contra- 
dictions could be bound together and 
kept from mutual destruction precisely 
by virtue of a preponderance of intuitive 
over logical modes of thinking—by 
virtue of his mysticism. The world’s 
apostles of pure reason would have fallen 
flat in the effort had they undertaken 
St. Paul’s task. 

St. Paul emerged from this experience 
and the succeeding retirement with a 
new faith. Its center was his belief 
in union with the spiritual Christ. All 
his other doctrines hinge on that. It 
was not mere “acceptance of Christ,” 
“belief in Christ,’ but a life in Christ, 
a life “hid with Christ in God,” the life 
of Christ in him through the Spirit. 
The personal, psychological medium of 
this was “faith,” as he calls it. The 
significance of all that Christ was in his 
human life comes to him in this way, 
then: If he sees a sacrificial meaning in 
His death—and he must see some mean- 
ing in the death of the heavenly Messiah; 
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the Messiah’s death could not remain 
insignificant to him—then the cross also 
means sacrifice for him, personally, 
renunciation, dying his Lord’s death, 
his own dying im his Lord’s death; and 
the resurrection of his Lord was his 
resurrection—he must “daily” die and 
rise, for he has already, potentially and 
really, died and risen in the Messiah’s 
death and resurrection. This is the 
sense of Professor Gardner’s remark 
that “the death and resurrection of 
Christ were not, to St. Paul, so much 
events in history as facts of his own 
spiritual experience” (Dr. Percy Gard- 
ner, The Religious Experience of St. 
Paul). Or, as Dr. Du Bose says (Gospel 
According to St. Paul, p. 145), ““We 
best . . . . understand our Lord’s 
death and resurrection when we inter- 
pret it in terms of what needs to take 
place in ourselves in the completing and 
completeness of our stand and attitude 
against sin and for God and his holiness 
and righteousness.” St. Paul was not, 
apparently, interested in the details of 
our Lord’s life and death; unlike St. 
John, e.g., he attached no symbolic value 
to the water and blood from Jesus’ side. 
If he had thought of the crucifixion as 
a judicial act in history, merely, he 
would have been interested in its details; 
but for him it took on more the aspect 
of a transaction in the spirit. Of course, 
it was performed in time and at a definite 
place. But its meaning, its importance, 
was out in the eternal. This comes out 
in the passage where he speaks of 
Christ “disarming the principalities 
and powers, exposing and triumphing 
over them in the cross.” This reflects 
’ “a cosmic rather than a forensic view 
of the work of Christ’ (Dr. Moffat, 


Paul and Paulinism, p. 63), and indicates 
the central truth on which all the lines 
of Paul’s thought converge, namely, 
that the relation between Christ and 
men begins in the Spirit and in faith. 
“What is Christianity but the living 
oneness of Christians with Christ and 
with one another in Christ?” “We 
shall live with him only as we have died 
with him,” and his death was our death 
(Dr. Du Bose, Soteriology of the New 
Testament, pp. 379, 382). This is a far 
remove from the later theologies of sub- 
stitution and vicarious punishment; 
it is even far from identical with the 
other interpretations of the death of 
Christ, common in the first century and 
contemporary with St. Paul, which 
followed more closely along the lines 
suggested by the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. Du Bose says (op. cit., p. 323): 
If the gift of salvation by Christ con- 
sisted in his bearing the guilt of past sins, 
this could be laid upon him only by impu- 
tation; he could have died for us only 
vicariously, substitutionarily, or repre- 
sentatively. If it consisted in his breaking 
the power and abolishing the fact of present 
sin, he did and does this by being in himself 
and in us the power of God unto sinlessness 
and holiness, and his death is not a death 
instead of ours, but is in a very real sense 
our death. It is our death passively in, 
and actively from, all that in us from which 
we need to be saved; our death in the flesh 
of sin and from the flesh of sin.” 
This was the crux and heart, the living, 
pulsating heart, of St. Paul’s mysticism. 
The baptism into the death and resur- 
rection of the Lord is valueless unless 
the believer lives a dying-rising life. 
Oneness with Christ means fellowship 
in his sufferings and resurrection. It 
is the symbol of the believer’s new life; 
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and the sacrament of an unio mystica 
with Christ which bordered on self- 
identification. He who could rejoice 
“to fill up on his part that which was 
lacking of the afflictions of Christ in his 
flesh”? (Col. 1:24); who bore about in 
his body the stigmata of the Lord; who 
could seek “to know Christ, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings, becoming con- 
formed unto his death, so that if by any 
means he might attain unto the resur- 
rection from the dead” (Phil. 3:10 f.); 
he it was who could say, “to me to live 
is Christ, to die is gain”; “TI live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” This 
was salvation, redemption: personal 
death and resurrection in Christ; not 
through a forensic procedure of laying 
upon Christ the burden of humanity’s 
sin, though it was sim that brought 
Christ to the cross, but a life sharing 
Christ’s life, partaking of his sufferings 
and a sharer in his death—and in his 
resurrection; not legalism, but a mys- 
tical experience. 
Ill 


Where did St. Paul get the terms in 
which he expresses the meaning Christ 
has for him in this experience ? 

The air of the gentile world was more 
or less permeated with the thought of 
the mystery-religions. The mysteries 
were zealously preached in public—not, 
of course, the secrets known only to the 
initiate, but the value of what they had 
to offer to human need. Only so could 
they have increased in numbers so 
rapidly as they did. We have some evi- 
dence of propagandizing as far back as 
the time of Plato, who ridicules (Repub- 
lic 364a) the vendors of wisdom and 


immortality, knocking and crying their 
wares at the doors of the well-to-do. The 
number of these cults coming from the 
East almost yearly must have aroused 
rivalry between them. And we can 
hardly imagine St. Paul, traveling Asia 
Minor and Greece, getting about with- 
out meeting propagandists. Naturally, 
such a likelihood does not make probable 
any direct influence of the mysteries 
upon the content of Paul’s faith; he 
was too much a Jew—above all too 
much a Christian—to be thus directly 
influenced. The years in Arabia and 
Syria had crystallized his belief long 
before he set foot upon Asia and Greece 
as a missionary. Farther back in his 
career we can see the possible point of 
contact with the terms and beliefs of 
mystery-religion. For he was born and 
for a while lived in Cilician Tarsus, on 
the very route of the Persian and 
Assyrian cults in their journeying west- 
ward. And the cults had been in vogue 
for long enough a time to have more or 
less saturated the thought of that region; 
possibly no one mystery in particular, 
for they were all so similar in general 
principles of belief that a number of 
them could simultaneously contribute 
to affecting the thought and language of 
the place, familiarizing the common 
man with their principles, without pre- 
disposing him to any one in particular, 
or compelling him to suppose that the 
use of language appropriated by the 
mysteries was really placing him under 
intellectual obligations to this or that 
cult. The mysteries were the personal 
religion of the better classes, of the 
thoughtful and earnest religious minds 
of the time. Their general likenesses 
we can briefly summarize: 
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a) A doctrine of union with the god 
of the mystery, particularly union 
(identification) with him in the great 
events of his mythical life—(birth), 
sorrows, death, revivification—cele- 
brated symbolically in the rites of the 


mystery. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Diony-. 


sius, Mithras, Isis, all had these rites 
of union. In the Hermetic writings, 
e.g., the mystes says: “Thou art I and 
I am thee; thy name is mine and mine 
thine; for I am thine image,” etc. (cd 
yap nai cv 7d Gov Gvopa Kal 
7d Gov ydp Td cov 
«th; cf. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, 
p. 97). And one of the papyri gives: 
“Thou art I and I thee; whatsoever I 
say must come to pass—for thy name 
I have as a talisman upon my heart” 
7d yap Svoud cov 
év xapdia. ry (The degeneracy of 
such rites as these into magic speaks for 
their popularity.) 

b) A death-baptism of purification 
from sin and dedication to (and union 
with) the god. This was a ritualistic 
act, sometimes performed in blood, as 
in the case of the mystery of Mithras, 
where a bull was slain and the blood 
poured over the neophyte. 

c) The impartation of hidden wis- 
dom, the knowledge of which gained for 
the mystae immortality after death and 
communion with the spiritual, angelic, 
divine world now. 

These general outlines of belief must 
have been largely the common property of 
all religious thinking men of the times. So 
alike were the various mysteries that one 
loyal votary could make his goddess say: 

I am nature, mother of all things, mis- 
tress of all elements, the first-born of the 


ages, greatest of the gods... . . My sole 
deity, under many forms, with various rites, 
under different names, is adored by the 
whole world. The Phrygians, eldest of 
races, call me the mother-goddess of Pes- 


Sinus; the Athenians, born from the soil, 


Cecropian Minerva; . . . . the Eleusinians, 
the ancient deity Demeter. . . . . But those 
first lighted by the rising sun, the Ethiopians, 
the Arii, and the Egyptians, mighty in 
ancient lore, honor me with my peculiar 
rites and call me by my true name, Queen 
Isis [Apuleius Metamorphoses xi. 5; cf. the 
whole very interesting passage, given, e.g., 
in Gardner, Religious Experience of St. 
Paut, p. 93). 

It is to be noted now that these funda- 
mental ideas of the mysteries were 
principles of mystical belief. Their 
foundation-principle was union with 
the Divine. It was mysticism nascent 
in rites; rites which, as a rule, always 
precede theology. 

If we can look at all to any influence 
of Greek thought upon St. Paul; if we 
think of him as a real man living among 
men in the Hellenistic world; possibly 
we can see here, then, in the permeation 
of Greco-Roman thought with the prin- 
ciples of the old and the new mysteries, 
the source whence Paul, the anti- 
Judaistic Christian Hellenist-Jew, de- 
rived suggestions which materially aided 
him in expressing his conception of 
Christ and of his relation to Christ. 

The mysteries, Attic, Orphic, etc., 
were the precursors of mysticism in 
philosophy and theology. Even the 
most wildly corybantic were in some 
degree the precursors of, and on the line 
of development which resulted in, neo- 
Platonism and the mystical theology of 
the Catholic church. Just as tribal rites 
were precursory to organized religion— 
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if we allow any line of relation between 
the sacrificial rites of old shepherds 
in Syria and Egypt and the great act 
of worship of the church, the Eucha- 
rist, we must also allow a line of relation 
between the principles of Dionysiac 
and Orphic religion and the higher faith 
of mystical saints and devotees. St. 
Paul stands midway in this develop- 
ment. Educated in the rites and the- 
ology of a realistic religion, he became 
the apostle of a gospel of mystical union 
with his Savior. He was not a full- 
fledged mystic. The transition from 
Judaism and the Law to Christianity 
and Christ, from eschatology to mysti- 
cism, was so great that he made no 
considerable positive advance in the 
purely mystical direction. But his 
tendency was that way, the direction 
of his mind. His greatness was in 
bridging the gulf, not in advancing after 
the gulf was bridged. It is incon- 
ceivable that he should have reached 
the heights and depths of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, St. Bernard, or the 
Victorines, or of Eckhart and Tauler. 
But they all built upon his foundation, 
or, to retain our former figure, they ad- 
vanced upon the side to which, histori- 
cally, St. Paul had flung the bridge. 
The eschatological first-faith of the early 
Jerusalem community would have been 
barren soil indeed for mysticism. Sup- 
posing that by some hidden possibility 
this particular form of Christianity had 
become the world-religion, the fourth- 
or fifth-century Dionysius would have 
remained a neo-Platonist; and the 
church calendar would have known no 
Clement, saint, of Alexandria. Of 
course, there was the Fourth Gospel; 
but that was written some years later 
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than Paul’s period of teaching, and 
within the territory of the Pauline 
gospel field. At the least, its concep- 
tion of our Lord, if not dependent on 
St. Paul (cf. Col., chap. 1, etc.), was 
no innovation there—an advance, pos- 
sibly, upon St. Paul; but certainly upon 
the lines of St. Paul’s own advance. 
St. Paul’s gospel shades the sharp 
chiaroscuro apparent in the New Testa- 
ment, for example, in the contrast be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle 
of St. James. 

St. Paul not only extended Chris- 
tianity to the gentile world, and gave it 
a deeper, more timeless meaning, but 
he also assured forever the rights of 
mysticism in the church. If we find it 
coming out ever and anon in Christian 
history, it is because St. Paul had guar- 
anteed its rights of life. 


IV 


To call St. Paul a “theologian” is 
half wrong. His theology is not a 
rational deduction from a set of intel- 
lectual hypotheses, not a system of in- 
ferences, as were the theologies of 
Thomas and of Calvin, for example; 
but solely an effort to represent, in what 
terms he best could, the meaning of his 
own private spiritual experience and the 
experience of his contemporaries. The 
theologian is he who from given data 
of revelation, church-dogmas, common- 
sense, and spiritual learning deducts and 
constructs a systematic theory of reli- 
gion. St. Paul had no church-dogmas 
before him; his Scriptures were con- 
fined to the Old Testament (and these 
he reinterpreted in the light of his own 
new faith); his “revelation”? was not 
yet in writing—he was writing it down, 
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here and there, in occasional letters to 
his converts—his revelation was in his 
own experience, the revelations vouch- 
safed him in his inner life. Surely, to 
represent him as a theologian, as the 
prototype of Augustine and the School- 
men and Reformers, is incorrect. No 
Schoolman of the sixth or thirteenth or 
sixteenth century ever ventured to 
found a theology and state it in the 
terms of personal experience. Who 
else ever claimed “We have the mind 
of Christ” as the sufficient authenti- 
cation of his position? 

It may be asked: How could St. 
Paul, if a mystic, and gifted with true 
mystical insight, still cling so tenaciously 
to the old terms of anthropomorphism, 
the legalist view of God, and speak of 
“God’s wrath,” of justification from the 
penalty of sin? But I hold that his life 
and thought were a great transition 
from legalism to mysticism; that he 
could, in consequence, never let go the 
one nor fully apprehend the other; that 
the traditional view of God and religion 
which he had inherited remained in part 
with him even after he had found a 
newer, truer view; and their contra- 
dictions he never reconciled, but let 
remain side by side in the make-up of 
his enormously complex, paradoxical 
mind. It would illustrate this if we 
could say that God, the Father of our 
Lord, remained to his mind in the old 
character of Lawgiver and Judge, and 
that Jesus, his new Lord Christ, was his 
heart’s real deity; only, the illustra- 
tion would be untrue to fact in too many 
particulars. (Marcion was one of St. 
Paul’s most fatal misinterpreters!) Jesus 
and the Father are too nearly related, 
too closely bound up in nature and 


character, in St. Paul’s thinking, to 
allow any such sweeping distinction. 
But we can see St. Paul, not indeed 
revolting from the view of God which the 
Law had furnished him, but still, never- 
theless, seeking and finding in Christ, 
as distinct from the Father, all that the 
depths of his soul cried out for. Some 
of the later mystics turned more to God 
than to Christ—to retain our hypothet- 
ical distinction; to God as the One, the 
Ineffable, the Increate, the Nameless, 
the All, the Nothing—to the neglect of 
the person of Christ in their devotion. 
But their “One,” ‘‘ Ineffable,” “Name- 
less,” was not the God of the Law; he 
was more the God of neo-Platonism. 
St. Paul, on the other hand, found in 
Christ what his soul sought—rest, peace, 
strength, righteousness, redemption, sal- 
vation, union with God and in God. In 
this he was nearer to those other mystics 
for whom he set the example—Suso, 
e.g., and his wooing of Divine Wisdom; 
St. Bernard and the Mystical Bride- 
groom; St. Thomas of Kempen; St. 
Theresa; St. John of the Cross; and 
the more churchly mystics who never 
lost sight of the personality of God and 
of Christ. If another sweeping general- 
ization will be allowed, St. Paul was the 
father of Western, rather than of 
Eastern, mysticism. 

But still, he does use the word “justi- 
fication” as if it meant all that later 
logicians made the word to mean! 
However, does he not really mean by 
it one aspect of “sanctification,” as 
theology distinguishes between the two? 
In Romans it is stated for the benefit of 
Jewish readers in Rome. But first, it 
is the statement of the case to his own 
self, for his own benefit, from the one 
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side of his nature which knew the facts 
of his experience to that other, still 
half-legalistic, side, a sort of intellectual 
satisfaction. For St. Paul had that 
multitudinous kind of mind, a complex 
embracing elements which, if divided 
up, would have sufficed for half a dozen 
other men. However, these half-dozen 
characters lived side by side in him. 
Hence, in the “Justification theology,” 
only one side of the truth is stated, one 
expression of the truth, good for the 
time and occasion; good also perma- 
nently, as expressing a permanent aspect 
of the truth. The truth remains, the 
whole truth; its expression in legalistic 
terminology was once valuable, for cer- 
tain readers, for St. Paul himself; once 
more valuable than it is today. We 
know that there is more in the death and 
resurrection of our Lord than a self- 
victimizing to propitiate an offended 
and exacting Deity; we know that to 
speak of the effect of his death upon us 
and in us as a matter of “justification” 
alone is so inadequately to represent 
it as to verge upon misrepresentation. 
It is something more vital, deeper; it 
changes us, makes us over—gives us a 
new mind and heart, a new vision, and 
a new love. And St. Paul knew this 
too and elsewhere voices it. But being 
a man capable of tremendous inconsist- 
encies without losing sight of his chief 
and highest aim, he never gives himself 
up wholly to his mystical—nor to his 
legalistic—tendencies. His effort to 
“become all things to all men” com- 
pelled him never to neglect an opportu- 
nity for making, in a modified way, his 
gospel acceptable to the understandings 
of all men. Not that he compromised 
his gospel; rather, he accommodated 


the language of its expression to suit 
his hearers. In the Areopagus he 
quotes Aratus and attempts the phi- 
losophy of religion; from the steps of the 
Castle of Antonia he is only a Pharisee. 
To the Gnostics of Colosse and Laodicea 
he is almost a Gnostic; to the Jews in 
Rome he is once more a Jew. And 
none of these various characters struck 
him as contradictory to his main pur- 
pose; rather, they were diplomatic, and 
he felt called to play each several part 
to the limit of his ability. And, as a 
sincere man, he had to state the gospel 
to the satisfaction of himself in the 
character which was, at the time, upper- 
most in him. How differently have 
Paul’s disciples construed this, from 
Marcion on! And yet no one can but 
admit that it was a principle involving 
some amount of danger! 

But the most vital statement of his 
gospel, the one which lay nearest to the 
back of all his varied utterances, is the 
mystical. All of the others take their 
perspective in relation to this. If we 
are justified in the death of Christ, it is 
because we are one with him, we are in 
him, we are he (for he is in us, our new 
self) (cf. “eine lokal Sichbefinden,” 
Deissmann), and have died to sin and 
are new men in his resurrection. “He 
that is dead is justified.” If Christ 
died to overcome death, then his death 
actually overcomes death only as we 
are in Christ and rise with and in him. 
If Christ died to appease God’s wrath 
against us, that has its efficacy because 
we died (in him) to appease the wrath 
against us. If he died to conquer the 
invisible tyrants of the earth—thrones, 
principalities, powers—our release from 
them and victory over them is in our 
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identification with him. To the Gnostic, 
to the Tew, to the Hellenistic pvorys, 
however variously the gospel was pre- 
sented to them, the key, the fact that 
gave to each representation its value 
and meaning, was that Christ and the 
believer were subtly united and identi- 
fied: to the Jew, under the figure of a 
legal proceeding, a trial, a plea, a con- 
demnation, and a following acquittal or 
justification won by the Advocate, 
Christ, who gives satisfaction and bonds 
for the defendant in his death on the 
cross; to the Gnostic, under the figure 
of the Next-Highest God, the Creator, 
descending to flesh and conquering the 
rebellious rulers of this aeon who held 
humanity in their leash, nailing the 
proclamation of his triumph and their 
defeat to the wood of the cross, and, 
embracing all believers within his efful- 
gent pleroma, communicating to them 
his life and power, ascending to the 
throne on high, where his redeemed 
dwell with him; to the Greek mystes 
it is in a figure of sacramental union, 
conferring immortality and incorrup- 
tion (d@avacia, dpOapoia), dedicating 
him to a spiritual life, giving him 
wisdom and power. These are not dis- 
tinct dogmas, but all aspects of one 
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truth, the truth of what Christ meant 
to St. Paul. 

It is curious how St. Paul embodied 
tendencies destined to appear at large 
long after, and stated Christianity for 
the benefit of various points of view. It 
is curious, also, how later ages took one 
of St. Paul’s symbols and let go the 
others—justification. This selection is 
chiefly due to Augustine and the West. 
It was a juridical figure appealing to the 
thinkers of an organization eminently 
juristic in character. It suited the 
thought of feudalists and canon-lawyers 
—it suited the whole genus for which 
“Rome” stood, and which uttered itself 
in Western theology. But there were 
always other men who went deeper. 
Mysticism never gave up the ghost. 
And these men, who voiced mysticism, 
were the salt of the earth in their gen- 
erations. St. John, Clement, Diony- 
sius, Eckhart, Tauler, Suso, Ruysbroeck, 
St. John of the Cross, Behmen—what a 
noble progeny, what a “chain of stars” 
(Dr. Bigg); men who, in their respective 
centuries, spread the leaven and scat- 
tered the fire which had come into 
Europe when a Cilician Jew, a Christian 
missionary, first crossed the Aegean with 
the message of Christ: Paul the Mystic. 
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WILLIAM L. BRYAN, PH.D. 
President of Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


There are those who believe that the 
university threatens to destroy the 
church. There are enemies Of the 
church who believe this and rejoice. 
There are churchmen who believe it 
with dread. Men speaking within the 
university, they say, are attacking 
every namable faith which the church 
has cherished. If as churchmen we 
believed this, what could we do? We 
could not kill the university—a world- 
wide institution supported by all civil- 
ized peoples and governments. We 
could not halter the university. There 
is no power in the world today strong 
enough to suppress the freedom of teach- 
ing. We could not completely shield 
our own children from university in- 
fluences. Our children by thousands are 
in the universities of Europe and 
America. For higher professional edu- 
cation they must go there. They are 
learning to be lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, teachers, what not, and the 
philosophy of life dominant in the uni- 
versity is fused together with the pro- 
fessional knowledge by which they are 
to earn a living. And if the future 
ministers are most of them not in the 
university, but in the protected church 
college and the protected theological 
seminary, the future professors in the 
church college and in the theological 
seminary are in the university. There 
is no alleged heresy in the university 
which cannot be found among the 


teachers in the schools established by the 
church. What Oxford or Berlin or 
Harvard or Madison is saying today is 
presently heard in your theological 
school and then in your pulpit and then 
from your missionary in China. If as 
churchmen we had the belief that the 
university is as dangerous to the church 
as some of its friends and foes think, 
I know of nothing we could do except to 
deal with the university itself as the most 
important mission field in the world. 
For what can it profit the church to send 
men and money to the ends of the un- 
civilized earth if she is to be beaten at 
home? Ideas which have had their 
day and been beaten in the capitals 
of civilization are on the way to extinc- 
tion everywhere. The old Roman reli- 
gion died away first in the capitals and 
then in the outlying villages, so that the 
name villager became the name of a 
believer in the dying religion. Our reli- 
gion will suffer the same fate if it is beaten 
in the universities, which are the capitals 
of our intellectual life, if it is beaten in 
the minds of its own children. If, there- 
fore, as churchmen we had the belief that 
the life of the church is indeed threatened 
by the university, we must face about 
from China and send our strongest men 
to make a last desperate fight at the 
gates of the universities, so as to rescue, 
if possible, some of our own children. 
For my part, however, I do not believe 
that the university threatens to destroy 


* An address delivered before the Presbyterian General Assembly, Chicago, 1914. 
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the church, nor that the church must fight 
for its life against the university. I 
believe something radically different from 
this. By way of historic background for 
the view which I would present, I wish to 
recall in a few words the relation between 
the ancient Hebrew religion and the 
civilizations which surrounded it. 

The Hebrew met Egypt, Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, Rome—all the ancient 
civilizations. On every side he met 
nations stronger than his own. Every- 
where he met handicrafts, arts, sciences, 
philosophies more highly developed than 
his own. Everywhere he met religions 
whose wealth, whose temples, whose 
priestly hierarchies, whose multitudes of 
worshipers might well have driven him 
to such despair as Elijah felt when he 
fled before Jezebel to Horeb. What 
then seemed impossible has happened. 
All those great hostile nations have 
perished. The Jew alone survives. But 
this is not the greatest wonder. The 
greatest wonder is that those religions 
have utterly perished, so that none of 
them has left upon the earth one living 
worshiper, while yet the idea and the 
passion which possessed Elijah, as he 
stood alone in Horeb, is shared by mil- 
lions of men among the dominant races 
of the world. 

How did this thing happen? 

There were Jews who thought that 
their victory could come only by con- 
quest of the world. It came not so. 
They never conquered any great nation. 

There were Jews who thought that 
their salvation depended upon the suc- 
cessful defense of Jerusalem and the 
temple. But in truth every major 
nation of antiquity took Jerusalem and 
worked its will upon Mt. Zion. 


There were Jews who believed that 
they could survive defeat, survive cap- 
tivity, survive the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, if only they could keep intact 
the citadel of the Jewish mind, if only 
they could resist and exclude foreign 
ideas. The alien wife, the alien rite, 
the alien customs, the alien learning— 
these were the mortal dangers. They 
would shut the gates of Jerusalem against 
Nebuchadnezzar and against Alexan- 
der, but with more desperate resolution 
they would shut the Jewish mind 
against the ideas of Babylon and of 
Athens. 

But these defenders of the faith 
proved to be mistaken also. There 
were Jews indeed in every age who lost 
their religion and their nationality by 
succumbing to foreign influences. But 
the Jewish people did not so. The 
Jewish people, taking two thousand 
years of their history as a whole, met 
the ideas of the non-Jewish world, not 
to exclude, but to comprehend them, to 
master and utilize them, to make those 
ideas enter into the service of the greater 
idea which they believed themselves to 
possess. 

There are two marks of a great 
man and a great people. One is to bea 
great borrower. The other is to con- 
vert what is borrowed into new and 
greater creations. Shakespeare bor- 
rowed from all the world, took what he 
would, and then gave back, not the bor- 
rowed fragments, but the glorious chil- 
dren of his own genius. Rome, says 
Montaigne, borrowed ideas of govern- 
ment, of politics from all sides among 
the peoples that she conquered, and 
then fused these into her own incom- 
parable system of jurisprudence. In 
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like manner the Jewish people borrowed 
from every civilization that they 
touched. They went as captives again 
and again and never came back empty- 
handed. It is matter for controversy, 
matter for difficult historical study, just 
what the Jews got from Babylon, from 
Egypt, from Persia, from Greece, and the 
rest. But whatever the Jewish people 
borrowed anywhere, one thing stands 
sure: they met the borrowed ideas 
with a deep-lying idea of their own, so 
great that it could digest and assimilate 
and utilize and dominate all that they 
borrowed. 

What was the deep-lying, victorious 
idea and passion of the Jew at his best ? 

It was the idea of a God who is 
righteous. 

It was the idea of a God who demands 
that I shall be righteous. 

It was the idea of a God whose su- 
preme purpose is to create a free and 
righteous community. 

A man who looks out of a heart pos- 
sessed of such an idea as that is not 
afraid of any other idea in the world. 

Moses was not afraid of Egypt. He 
was not afraid of the learning of Egypt. 
He met it by comprehending it. He 
used it. He made it help Israel to 
freedom. But that which lifted Moses 
out of fear into mastery was his vision 
at the burning bush—was the com- 
pulsion of that Voice which said, “Go 
set my people free.” 

Paul was not afraid of Caesar, nor 
yet of Athens. He was not afraid of the 
Greek learning, though it was then as 
dominant in the things of the intellect as 
Caesar was dominant in politics and 
war. Paul met the philosophy of his 
time by comprehending it, and he 


swung his conception of that philosophy 
into a mighty argument for his own 
faith. That which lifted Paul above 
confusion from the Greek philosophies, 
that which lifted him above the fear of 
Athens as above the fear of Caesar, was 
the memory of a Voice which called to 
him out of the fire and sent him on the 
eternal mission of making men righteous 
and free. 

Men of the church, there are some 
among you, ministers and laymen, who 
are like Moses and Paul in mastery of the 
learning of your time. There are some 
among you who in one or another field 
have met the university and have com- 
prehended it. You have the scholar’s 
secret that the learning of the university 
is not perfect, is never perfect, is always 
changing in small and great. You are 
not frightened by each new revolu- 
tionary pronouncement in the name 
of scholarship, because you have seen so 
many pronouncements quickly lost and 
forgotten. You realize that the body 
of learning is a living whole, growing 
through the centuries, forever casting 
off the less perfect and treasuring the 
more perfect. And you trust that 
this great world-growth which runs 
back to Archimedes and Pythagoras 
and the forgotten scholars of Egypt 
and Babylon is on the way to more and 
more of truth and worth for men. You 
who have done this stand before the 
university without hostility and without 
fear, rejoicing always in the triumph 
of the truth. But some of you who 
understand the university have also had 
a greater fortune. You have heard the 
Voice from the fire, the Voice that spoke 
to Moses and Paul. That Voice has 
saved your life. It has saved you from 
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the damnation of doubting whether any- 
thing in or out of the university is funda- 
mentally worth while. It has brought 
you the salvation of believing that it is 
worth while for a man to work in or out 
of the university if he can help the people 
go free and grow righteous. It has 
brought you to the certainty of Christ 
that all things are yours—Moses and 
Paul, Babylon and Athens, university 
and factory. There are men among 
you who have entered into the’salvation 
of seeing all things with the eyes and 
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heart of Christ. I stand before you a 
moment to pray that some of you may 
find his mission at the gates of the uni- 
versity. Such a man will not come in 
hostility or in fear. He will come seeing 
what the university at bottom is and is 
on its way to do for mankind, as Isaiah 
saw what Cyrus at bottom was and was 
todo for mankind. He will say to the uni- 
versity what Isaiah said to Cyrus: “Thou 
art not God’s enemy. Thou art God's 
man, appointed to marshal world-wide 
forces in service of his infinite charity.” 


THE SWORD OF CHRIST 


A SERMON TO COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


Matt. 10:27: I came not to send 
peace but a sword. 

We do not ordinarily think of the 
sword as a type of Christianity. The 
church has preferred the cross. Yet 
the two symbols are supplementary. 
The Christian life is one of peace, but it is 
also one of separation. Christianity is a 
message of peace but it is also a mes- 
sage of hatred. In an evil society peace 
is possible only on terms of uncondi- 
tional surrender. And that no earnestly 
good man will consider. 

Yet there is little doubt that most 
people conceive of religious life as a 
release from struggle, repose on God, 
deliverance from anxiety, emancipation 
from storms of passion. And assuredly 
no one would deny that to a greater or 


less degree all these conditions do result 
from religious faith. He who can see in 
the world about him the presence of a 
loving God has entered into a peace which 
the stormiest experience cannot destroy. - 
He who finds within him the upspringing 
of faith is certainly helped to resist 
temptation and to live a self-controlled 
life. Such repose as this, however, 
is not the parent of inaction. Religious 
indifference is no more the rest of faith 
than chronic meddlesomeness is con- 
science. Both by temperament and by 
example Jesus was the last man to insist 
that his followers should withdraw from 
a world of moral struggle in order to 
avoid trouble. He saw the kingdom of 
God being stormed by strong men. His 
followers were to be meek, but they were 
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not to cast their pearls before swine. 
They were to love their fellows, but 
they were to be strong enough to with- 
stand hatred. Friends were to rise 
against friends, a man’s foes were to be 
those of his own household; deliverance 
awaited those alone who were strong 
enough to endure. The sword he casts 
into the world though not that of the 
soldier is that of the martyr. 


1. We Need Spiritual Resoluteness 
in a Day of Assault upon 
Oar Faith 


Christian life is more than one of 
patient submission. It is even more 
than helping other people to endure 
their misfortune. Such services as the 
church renders those who have fallen 
in the struggle for life—its hospitals, its 
homes for the poor and aged, its minis- 
trations to the children of the slums— 
all these are noble and only too sadly 
needed. But after all charity is as much 
a tribute to the failure as to the success 
of Christianity. A triumphant church 
should be something more than a Red 
Cross Society of social evolution. It is 
as much a Christian’s duty to maintain 
an efficient police force as it is to main- 
tain an effective ambulance corps. He 
must do something more than bind up 
the wounds of an abused humanity. 
Good Samaritans imply robbers. The 
church must see to it that the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho is safe for travelers. 
Charity is the spiritual life on the 
offensive. 

Such considerations as these are 
especially applicable to an age that con- 
fesses itself transitional. As a man 
grows to be like his God, civilization 
grows to be like its churchmen. A 


religion which forbids efforts to direct 
social transition belongs to the time 
when good men thought only of attaining 
heaven and peace by allowing other 
people to do their thinking. 

This era of transition needs religious 
enthusiasm and moral conviction because 
of its champions of that which Christians 
must oppose. 

1. The very intensity of our living, 
the restlessness of our spirit, makes us 
want to be amused out of ourselves. 
We give our neighbors joyrides in auto- 
mobiles purchased by mortgaging our 
houses and lands. We invest fortunes 
in Coney Islands and White Cities. We 
even deem it necessary to introduce 
religion itself surreptitiously between 
stereopticon slides. 

2. Religious indifferentism also assails 
the champion of the spiritual life. Theo- 
logical reaction does not threaten the 
man of culture. The enemy he must 
fight is indifference to the spiritual order. 
How many cultured and well-to-do . 
people do you know who are interested 
in religion? How many college gradu- 
ates teach Sunday-school classes? How 
many college men are entering the minis- 
try? The massing of statistics will not 
quiet the anxiety caused by truthful 
answers to these questions. 

3. Our faith is tested by the scientific 
spirit. Faith in the earlier age was 
deduttive. Its major premise was given 
by unquestionable authorities and its 
conclusion was derived by the laws of 
the syllogism. The modern man is sus- 
picious of major premises; they contain 
too much. At all events he will not 
assume them, and. if they are asserted 
he demands the evidence therefor. 
The scientific attitude of mind makes 
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the modern age. It is by no means mo- 
nopolized by the man of the laboratory or 
thelibrary. A vigorous propagandism is 
making it the property of men who never 
saw the inside of a college. For it all 
matters are for a longer or shorter time 
under investigation. We investigate the 
Bible to discover when and by whom its 
various parts were written. We hang 
new-born children to sticks to study 
the survival of prehensile habits. We 
seek to learn whether men are more 
religious after eating or before eating. 
We chart religious experiences that we 
may find the curve of the age of con- 
version. The spirit of inquiry is like 
the sun: its going forth is from one 
end of the heaven unto the other, and 
there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof. 

It must be frankly admitted that 
such an attitude of mind is antagonistic 
to that demanded by most of our reli- 
gious teachers. It was inevitable that 
its possessors should find themselves out 
of sympathy with a deductive theology. 
They seemed to be, and in fact in many 
cases were, the enemies of religious faith. 
It was also inevitable that a generation 
of men trained in the new education 
which results from the new attitude 
of mind should have transferred the 
methods of the laboratory to the study 
of the theologian. And, unfortunately, 
it is also inevitable that distrust of theo- 
logical methods should have led to in- 
difference to religion. You can have 
small enthusiasm for a God who is 
under investigation. 

Yet the man of resolute spirituality is 
neither terrified nor confused by the de- 
mand for facts. He knows he is not a 
mere speculator, and in the courage of 


his convictions he dares call upon those 
about him to share in his own faith. 

4. The moral callousness which is 
born of a commercial age is far more an 
enemy to the gospel than the scientific 
attitude of mind. The latter by virtue 
of itself is already tending to correct its 
extravagances. The search for truth 
brings man face to face with too many 
mysteries to permit lasting indifference 
to claims of religion, but the indifference 
which comes from the commercial spirit 
is the outcome of a determination to 
avoid rather than to search for truth. 
It even declines to justify itself by moral 
casuistry. 

It would be mere demagogism to de- 
nounce indiscriminately the commercial 
spirit. Periods of wealth have always 
been those of intellectual brilliancy. 
The merchant quite as much as the 
scholar paved the way for the reforma- 
tion and modern Europe. The present 
magnificent expansion in education 
would have been possible only in a com- 
mercial age. But to furnish means for 
literary, artistic, or scientific achieve- 
ments is not to be religious. Libraries 
are not churches and the reading habit 
is not a call to prayer. 

The commercial spirit is no more 
limited to the warehouse than the scien- 
tific attitude of mind is limited to 
the laboratory. It is an attitude of 
mind toward the world of men and things 
which measures everything in terms of 
bargain. And bargains mean wealth. 
Jacob had a commercial spirit when he 
wrested prosperity from the angel of 
Jehovah; the man of letters is com- 
mercial when he writes books which have 
the sole merit of being salable; the 
minister is commercial when he judges 
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spiritual results by statistics that war- 
rant a large church and a large. salary; 
the teacher is commercial when he makes 
his profession into a trade; the man of 
culture is commercial when he forgets 
that culture is a matter of spirit and not 
of dollars. 

The difficulty with such an attitude 
of mind is very simple: it subordinates 
moral issues to financial success. A 
man does not need to be an alarmist 
to realize how far the resulting moral 


callousness has proceeded. Recent dis- 


closures have shown that the purchase 
of legislation is regarded by some suc- 
cessful men of affairs as an ordinary busi- 
ness proceeding. But graft in politics 
is but the twin brother of graft in 
private business. The purchasing agent 
is often a purchasable agent. And 
the misery of it all is that even conscien- 
tious men do not know just where to 
draw the line between right and wrong 
in their business relations. A few years 
ago the ethics of the business world 
was tolerably simple. To give sixteen 
ounces to a pound; not to adulterate 
goods; to pay one’s debts; to hold one’s 
word as good as one’s bond—this was the 
business man’s decalogue. How differ- 
ent the situation is today is apparent to 
all. Our morality is no longer con- 
cerned with the dealings of individuals 
with individuals. There has emerged 
the thoroughly perplexing entity of the 
corporation. Most men want to be 
honest, but in order to be honest they 
are compelled to redefine honesty. 
That-men who are thus training them- 
selves in moral callousness should dis- 
trust the gospel of love is an unexpected 
tribute to the saying of Jesus that a 
man cannot serve God and Mammon. 


It is also a most helpful element in a 
distressing situation. It shows that, de- 
spite all perplexities, there is an in- 
eradicable honesty in humanity. We ° 
are pretty thoroughly convinced that 
no man can be religious without at least 
trying to be good. This conviction has 
given a new aspect to religion. There 
have been many times when a man could 
be a rascal and be a good churchman; 
but there will never come a time when a 
rascal is also a good man. A man might 
be ready to profess allegiance to a set of 
doctrines, even while conscious of his 
own moral delinquencies; but he is 
slow to take a public stand as the repre- 
sentative of a system whose standard 
is the Sermon on the Mount and whose 
watchword is the Golden Rule. Un- 
willing to be a religious hypocrite, he 
becomes a religious indifferent. 

The call for spiritual resoluteness 
is clear. The moral and religious tone 
of the age which is to result from the 
present period of transition is being set 
today. It is with no small anxiety that 
men whose lives are devoted to religion 
look upon the rapidly swelling ranks of 
educated men and women. As repre- 
sentatives of the scientific attitude of 
mind, will they swell the class of those 
who are indifferent to religious faith 
and thus fix the future? Can Chris- 
tianity survive its own partial success ? 
It has given birth to the school and 
to the college. It has made possible 
splendid civilization in which commerce 
has reached its present unparalleled 
development. Has it but given birth 
to matricides? This question is not 
academic. The answer given it by the 
educated men and women will help make 
the men of tomorrow religious—men 
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whole-heartedly devoted to the life of 
the spirit. 


2. What Can Educated Men and 
Women Render Their Age? 

The educated person has a threefold 
mission to an age of religious indiffer- 
ence. 
1. First of all he can contribute to it 
a sense of moral and religious realities. 
Education to be worth anything must 
carry home the belief that right and 
wrong are not matters of opinion but are 
grounded deep into the very structure of 
things. The most hopeful sign of the 
times is undoubtedly the emergence of 
moral force in politics. We have seen 
gray wolves hunted out of city councils, 
dishonest mayors and chiefs of police 
indicted, a United States senator con- 
victed of associating with an illegal 
corporation, entire states stirred pro- 
foundly by an appeal to righteousness. 
Corruption is not more in society today 
than yesterday; it is more in evidence. 
Exposure has not made us worse; it 
has nerved us to be better. In this 
moral renaissance the religiously earnest 
men and women have been leaders. 
Their enthusiasm has aroused others. 
We have seen ourselves disgraced, but 
we have yet to see an American cynical 
over the disclosure of political shame. 
Behind the investigating committee 
there has been the man with a conscience. 
And it is to the eternal credit of our insti- 
tutions of learning that their teachers 
and their graduates have been the 
spokesmen of an aroused social con- 
science. We may have differed as re- 
gards methods of reform, Our various 
temperaments and angles of vison may 


have led us sometimes to mistrust one 


another, but the educated class has been 
all but a unit in declaring that the right 
action was the wise action, the only 
possible action for a city, a state, or a 
nation. 

Religious indifference cannot stand 
before the heat of moral enthusiasm. A 
reformer may be impatient of creeds; 
he cannot be oblivious to God. The 
real call to the educated man today is 
not so much a call of religious partisan- 
ship as it is born of his new sense of 
ethical values and his overmastering con-. 
fidence in the sanity of nature. He 
knows the sanctity of facts. The older 
he grows, the surer he is that while#ome 
things are passing away, there are 
verities that remain. That devotion to 
reality which the scientific attitude of 
mind involves has only to be given free 
scope to change an age of religious indif- 
ference to an age of religious enthusi- 
asm. Whether or not it shall be an age 
of ecclesiastical enthusiasm will depend 
upon the men now in control of ecclesi- 
astical institutions. The religious ren- 
aissance which is to follow the moral 
renaissance will be as impatient of 
demagogism in theology as in politics. 
That only can be moral which is real. 
So much at least the scientific atti- 
tude of mind guarantees. 

2. The educated man can break dewn 
religious indifference by insisting upon a 
generous idealism. So long as men 
are conscious of misusing their fellows 
they will hesitate to profess more than 
a formal faith in God. The apostle long 
ago saw this. How, he indignantly 
questioned, can a man love God whom he 
has not seen, when he does not love the 
brother whom he has seen? If a sense of 


reality will modify religious indifference, 


| 


a love that does not balk at self- 
sacrifice will just as surely lead to a 
religious enthusiasm. The shortest road 
to a religious doubt leads through refusal 
to forgive one’s enemies. The shortest 
road to God is over a Calvary of recon- 
ciliation. 

And yet there is nothing more diffi- 
cult to transfer to the region of serious 
practice than this praise of love. Almost 
incomprehensibly the higher one’s ideals, 
the more difficult does genuine love 
appear. The conscientious man can 
criticize his neighbor more easily than 
love him. To be religious in the Chris- 
tian sense of the word a man must be so 
convinced that God himself is love as to 
be ready to sacrifice any plan or advan- 
tage that would argue a different belief. 
The genuinely Christian man will choose 
to be a martyr rather than a persecutor, 
not because he is obstinate, but because 
he refuses to reverse his scale of values. 
He believes it more in accordance with 
the divine character of love to suffer 
than to cause evil. 

If anything were needed to prove 
that our age is morally out of joint, it 
will be found in the fact that kindness 
often reacts injuriously upon its author. 
A selfish age can endure its critics more 
complacently than it can its benefactors. 
A skeptical nation appoints investigating 
committees for its heroes, and relegates 
philanthropists to the comic papers. 
We hardly dare profess moral earnest- 
ness lest our friends shall consider us 
charlatans or poseurs. The penalty of 
generosity is publicity, and of publicity, 
abuse. 

It was something of this that Jesus 
had particularly in mind when he spoke 
about sending a sword into the world. 
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He meant to say that the man who would 
live a life of love would find people 
hating him for so doing; he meant to 
say that the most maddening thing for 
an evil age is not the aristocratic virtue 
of the Pharisees but the democratic 
altruism of its Christ; he meant to say 
that selfishness and greed are so insane 
that a man who would be unselfish and 
generous must face suffering. But he 
would also say that the future lies with 
the oppressed disciple of love. He him- 
self was to triumph by being defeated, 
and what was true of himself he knew 
would be true of his followers. Ashe was 
to save his life by losing it, so a commu- 
nity would save its life by sacrifice. 

To whom shall we look more hope- 
fully for an emulation of a religious 
zeal that did not balk at death than to 
the man who had tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of life? Can the man of culture 
endure to become a mere critic of his 
kind ? 

3. In the third place, the educated 
man can help do away with religious 
indifference by insisting upon the right 
perspective in morals and religion. Dis- 
crimination in values is the first step 
toward culture. Our religious teachers 
too often see the mote in their brother’s 
eye magnified into a beam. I have in 
mind a religious teacher who counts 
smoking a sin and the Sunday news- 
paper an unspeakable iniquity, but so 
accommodates his message that a man 
who grew rich by putting his property 
into his wife’s hands and then going into 
bankruptcy feels no uneasiness in listen- 
to what he misnames the old gospel. I 
heard once of an evangelist who was a 
converted thief. By some means he 
was able to recover from another thief 
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stolen property for which the police of 
a certain city had searched in vain. In 
gratitude for the evangelist’s assistance, 
the chief of police of the city told him 
that, although it was contrary to law to 
have preaching on the street, he might 
use the best corner in the city and be 
free from police interference. The 
gentleman who told me the story de- 
clared that the evangelist preached for 
weeks. The fact that, thanks to police 
protection, his relation to the law was 
precisely that of the dive-keeper who 
also, though for quite other reasons, 
was given police protection, was beyond 
the perception of either my informant or 
the evangelist. 

How large an influence the modern 
attitude of mind is already having in 
changing the emphasis of religious 
teaching is apparent to all. But there 
is still opportunity for the prophet who 
dares face pit and exile. The moral 
renaissance, to which reference has al- 


ready been made, is in no small degree . 


due to the determination of men to stop 
tithing mint and anise and cumin, and to 
care for the weightier matters of justice 
and mercy and faith. To whom should 
appeals of this kind come with more 
force than to men and women who have 
the larger vision, who have acquired 
some sense of moral proportions, though 
to whom life is something more than an 
aggregation of equally important duties ? 
There never was a time when breadth 
of view so meant intensity of zeal. The 
educated man who will refuse to be 
swept into a crusade against conven- 
tional amusements because they appear 
sinful to men of less experience; who 
will refuse to be drawn into controversy 
over metaphysical theology because he 


knows that divine righteousness and 
love demand deeds as truly as phi- 
losophies; who finds in the entire uni- 
verse no mechanical dualism, but one 
supreme mind—such a man can furnish 
the prespective for religious work that 
shall banish indifference and make 
moral and spiritual effort again possible 
for minds confused with doubt. 

To whom can we look for members of 
that vicarious tenth of society who will 
make the new age more full of serious 
faith in God and self-sacrifice for others ? 
To the ignorant man who, however well 
intentioned, must always be limited by 
his narrow environment? To the man 
of cynical culture to whom moral dis- 
tinctions are of small importance and 
whose religious emotions are less excited 
by the spectacle of a moral revolution 
than by the faded colors of an old mas- 
ter? To the absorbed student who, 
oblivious to the ocean of life about him, 
sees only the drop he would investi- 
gate? To the mere ecclesiastic who 
would wreck an opponent’s usefulness 
because of his refusal to assent to an 
admittedly unthinkable proposition? 
Rather shall we not turn to those men 
of generous culture who, seeing the 
difficulties of many traditional affirma- 
tions, see also the presence of an eternal 
God in the universe, and fear the 
approach of a new age whose social and 
economic conditions shall be determined 
wholly as the victors in the social strife 
concede favors to the vanquished? 

Today as never before there is the 


‘call for heroes whose faith is in a God 


of law and love. The sword of Jesus 
has already been cast into the world. 
The issue is sharply drawn between the 
spiritual and unspiritual forces of our 
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world. He who has his own trained 
personality as his one great asset cannot 
invest it better than in the efforts to 
direct a transitional era toward one of 
large trust in God and a larger fraternity 
among men. The call Jesus would 
make to educated men and women in 
such an age is not to enjoy their larger 
life, but rather to go and work in his 
vineyard. Our eyes may at times be 
slow to see the way as clearly as we 
should like. Our judgments may some- 
times be mistaken. But one thing is 
certain—despite his mistakes, the man 
who devotes his life to the cause which 
he believes to be right will not be labor- 
ing in vain. It‘is better to use the one 
talent even at the risk of losing it than 
to bury it and so save it. It is better 
to be morally in earnest and make mis- 
takes than to be morally indifferent and 
avoid them. It is better to suffer with 
the man of Nazareth than to triumph 


with Annas and Caiaphas. It is better 
to fight against the indifference of cul- 
ture and of commercialism and win the 
reputation for quixotic enthusiasm and 
commercial obtuseness than to permit 
the light that is within us to become 
darkness. Those of us who make this 
choice which Jesus would have us make 
may not live to see our ambitions ful- 
filled or some millennium dawn. But 
we shall at least have sold our lives 
dearly in fighting for the cause that, as 
surely as there is a God in Heaven, will 
win. 


They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee ? 
Better men fared thus before: 

Fired their ringing shot and passed, 
Charged again and fell at last. 


Charge again, then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall. 


CHRIST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


R. L. JACKSON 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Among the many changes which have 
overtaken the religious conceptions of the 
present age, the new conception of Jesus 
Christ deserves a prominent place. It 
represents a change which is radical in 
character and far-reaching in influence. 
I do not refer to the new conception of 
what is theologically called the person 
of Christ. It is not a theological alter- 
ation that I haye in mind. It is a new 


conception of the character of Christ 
growing out of a new appreciation of 
certain elements of his nature. It is a 
new view of his personality arising from 
a new study of the facts of his life. The 
new appraisal of Christ introduces us to 
a man of virile, energetic character and 
powerful, arresting personality. Weare 
face to face with a dynamic, aggressive 
individual. His very mien is eloquent 
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of masterfulness. His utterance and 
action are intrepidity itself. Back of his 
soaring ideality is an executive energy 
which insures his dreams eventual reali- 
zation in actual fact. He handles the 
stuff of life with startling originality and 
amazing artistry. He masters and 
moves men with consummate ease. He 
is the superman par excellence. Such is 
the Christ of the twentieth century. 

Representations of his character and 
personality whose outstanding notes are 
vitality, virility, and aggressiveness are 
becoming increasingly numerous. Says 
Dr. P. T. Forsythe in his The Person and 
Place of Jesus Christ: 

What a man! What a maker of men! 
What a master of men and of events! 
What a sovereignty was the mien of his 
self-consciousness! Lord of himself and 
all besides; with an irresistible power to 
force and even hurry events on a world- 
scale and yet with the soul that sat among 
children and the heart in which children sat. 


Recall Weidel’s tribute to Christ in 
his Jesu Persinlichkeit: 

King and beggar, hero and child, prophet 
and reformer, polemist and Prince of Peace, 
ruler and servant, revolutionist and sage, 
man of action, man of ideas, and man of the 
word—he was all these strange things and 
more in one person. 


Says W. A. Grist in The Historic 
Christ in the Faith of Today: 

Utterly delusive are all those descrip- 
tions of Jesus which give the impression 
that he was only a gentle, poetic visionary; 
fuller recognition of the balanced concep- 
tion of his life presented in the Gospels en- 
ables us to perceive that while he was deeply 
sympathetic and could weep for human 
suffering, he was also strenuously revolu- 
tionary, awing men by the terror of _his 
frown and hurling the thunderbolts of 


angry scorn at all hypocrisy and inhu- 
mahity. 

Quotations to the same effect could be 
indefinitely multiplied. A comparison 
of the above characterizations with the 
typical characterizations of the last 
century shows a marked contrast. The 
prevailing note of the latter was one of 
passiveness, meekness, and gentleness. 
An artless simplicity, an aimless be- 
nevolence, characterized his spirit and 
life. He was a dreamy, innocuous soul 
of whom the world was not worthy. He 
was a beautiful character, but wanting in 
dynamic force and solid practicability. 
He was pre-eminently unearthly and 
other-worldly. Recall Renan’s portrai- 
ture of him, in which he pictures Jesus 
as a mild-mannered dreamer moving 
in the realm of the soft and senti- 
mental and drawing after him a train of 
admiring, confiding women. He is the 
unresisting lover of all that is lovely in 
womankind. He is also a lover of 
nature. A garden of blooming flowers, 
a grove of singing birds, a stretch of 
shimmering sea, and a sweep of gleaming 
sky fill his soul with deep delight. 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus leaves the reader 
with the impression that in the Galilean 
we have a sensitive, appealing spirit, but 
one who is far too fragile for this world’s 
rude encounters. Many other biog- 
raphers, while differing radically with the 
great French littérateur in many respects, 
nevertheless are at one with him in their 
picture of Jesus as a paragon of amiabil- 
ity and charity. They give us a picture 
of “a compassionate Savior wandering 


gentle and aimless among the ways of ~ 


Galilee and the streets of Jerusalem, 
healing the sick who came his way, 


uttering almost at random parable 
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sermon, and as it were centering interest 
all through his life in that death by 
which he was to redeem the world. 

Turning to the hymns of the church, 
we find running through them a similar 
conception. Many of them, especially 
the hymns of the evangelistic type, are 
full of references to Christ overflowing 
with mawkish sweetness. In many of 
our Sunday-school hymns the Christ is 
saccharized, so to speak, to the nausea of 
those whose sweet tooth draws a line at 
hymnology. The sanctity with which 
they invest his character is singularly 
wanting in manly strength. What has 
been true of many of our hymns has 
been no less true of many of the sermons 
of the clergy. In past decades they 
have stressed his gentleness and meek- 
ness at the expense of his austerity and 
egoism. His character was an inter- 
weaving of the placid passive virtues. 
His life was a succession of amiable acts. 
The clergy confined themselves to texts 
which represent him as playing the réle 
of a passive, uncalculating victim of 
circumstances. He is an_ ineffectual 
hero driven to his ultimate doom by the 
winds of fate instead of a powerful 
protagonist of truth and reality waging 
a warfare of his own choosing, little 
recking the consequences to himself. 

In the light of the foregoing repre- 
sentations embodied in the Lives of 
Christ, the hymns of the church, and the 
sermons of the clergy, is it any wonder 
that discipleship to Christ should have 
come to mean amiable acquiescence in 
things as they are, passive resignation to 
the ills of life, submission to the imposi- 
tions of the selfish and the greedy, 
together with an unremitting concentra- 
tion of attention upon the compensations 


of the hereafter? To be a Christian 
meant to be a gentle, yielding spirit, 
one who, because of the certainty of 
celestial rewards, could afford to brook 
the blows and knock-outs of the terres- 
trial order. Taking up one’s cross and 
following Christ meant the cheerful 
endurance of the petty vexations and 
annoyances of daily life. With Chris- 
tian discipleship meaning these things it 
is not strange that it failed to appeal to 
the more virile and energetic types of 
humanity; that the make-up of the 
church came to be one of women and 
children and of men whose virility in the 
eyes of the outsider was of doubtful 
quality. To be sure the church could 
point to men of manly force and ag- 
gressive activity in its membership, 
but the number of such was conspicu- 
ously small. The vast majority of its 
members, male and female, were of the 
yielding, passive type whose absorption 
in the prospective felicities of the beyond 
excluded any appreciable interest in the 
ongoings of the here and now. 

Now with the coming of the new con- 
ception of Christ there has also come a 
new conception of Christian discipleship 
and a new type of man to give it realiza- 
tion. To be a disciple of Jesus Christ 
in the twentieth century means to be a 
positive, energetic force for truth and 
righteousness. It means virility and in- 
trepidity applied to the process of trans- 
forming the world into a realm of loving 
justice. It means taking up one’s resi- 
dence in spiritual reality and there- 
from vigorously participating with Christ 
in the achievement of those higher 
personal and social values which invest 
life with worthful meaning. Amiable 
acquiescence in things as they are is 
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sternly rebuked. The casting of long- 
ing, lingering looks toward the mansions 
of the blest, when the earthly habitations 
of men are in need of proper sanitation, 
is strictly forbidden. The nerveless 
shrinking from those hard encounters 
necessary in order to mend the flaws in 
the make-up of mundane affairs is ruled 
out. Taking up one’s cross and follow- 
ing Christ means getting underneath 
the burdens of the world and bravely 
bearing them to the end. It means 
heroic endurance of all that is involved 
in the task of righting the wrongs of the 
wretched and woeful. This is the 
meaning of following Christ in the mod- 
ern age, and there are increasing num- 
bers of strong, assertive men to whom 
it is potently appealing. Men with 
red blood, iron wills, keen, live minds, 
used to doing big, vital things in the 
visible world, are being gripped by the 
new conception of Christian disciple- 
ship, and organized Christianity is wit- 
nessing a steady influx of them into its 
ranks. The sneering fling that religion 
is for women and children is being robbed 
of its force. Religion is functioning in 
the lives of lusty, irresistible men, and 
through them it promises to change the 
countenance of society. 

Under religious auspices and in its 
behalf, virile, aggressive men are stand- 
ing forth as truth’s unequivocating and 
uncompromising champions. There is 
a deal of pretentious talk in defense 
_ of the truth on the part of many religion- 
ists, but that which is so valorously 
defended is not the truth but a certain 
body of opinions whose antiquity is a 
guaranty to those holding them of 
their correspondence with reality. Tra- 
ditional opinion, transmitted doctrine, 
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are their idea of truth. Far different 
is the conception of the true champions 
of truth. Truth to them is an expres- 
sion of fact. It is reality becoming 
eloquent. It is the nature of things 
uttering itself. To men it is an ever- 
augmenting and expanding value, ad- 
vancing with the advancing intelligence 
and character of the race. As new facts 
of nature are discovered, that body of 
truth called science is enlarged. As 
new facts about the past are disclosed, 
that body of truth we call history is 
increased. As men reflect more deeply 
and intelligently upon the meaning of 
life, truth widens its domains in the 
field of philosophy. As men’s experience 
of the living God becomes richer and 
clearer, religion adds its contribution 
to the value of truth. What does all 
this involve but an open receptive 
mind? Not a continual harking back 
to the past but a continual turning 
toward the future. This is the attitude 
of these champions of the truth. Lov- 
ing it with their whole hearts, their 
supreme desire is to serve it at any cost. 
Boldly, unflaggingly, they plead its 
cause and present its claims. Men 
assail them on every side, hurl damning 
epithets at them, block their advance to 
positions of honor and influence. They 
are embarrassed and antagonized in 
every conceivable way, and yet they do 
not lessen their ardor or diminish their 
allegiance. They recall the brave, self- 
sacrificing devotion to the truth of Jesus 
Christ in the face of an antagonism 
whose venom carried the potency of 
death. But the disciple is not above 
his master. They fight in weal or 
woe. Let the traditionalists do their 
worst. The truth can count on them 
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for energetic, unyielding champion- 
ship. 

The new conception of Christian dis- 
cipleship is responsible for the number 
of strong, fearless men who are coming to 
close grips with the social situation. It 
is obvious to them that social conditions 
are untoward. What are the underlying 
causes of these untoward conditions and 
how can they be remedied? It is also 
obvious to them that the palliation of 
the old-fashioned philanthropy will not 
suffice. How can the existing maladjust- 
ments be gotten rid of and a revolution 
bringing ruin in its train be averted? 
All parties to the situation must be 
reached and aroused; the rich and the 
poor, the capitalist and the laborer, the 
employer and the employee must realize 
how far they are responsible for the 
existing unsatisfactory situation. If a 


true social order is established—one 


embodying even-handed justice—it must 
come as a consequence of the generous 
co-operation of all the constituent ele- 
ments of society. Thus runs the preach- 
ment of the new order of Christian 
disciples as they strive to solve the exist- 
ing situation. The rich and the privileged 
are counseled to use their superior ad- 
vantages to promote the common weal. 
The poor are urged to be industrious, 
economical, manly, and courageous. 
No stone is left unturned in the effort to 
draw all classes together in a common 


movement for the realization of the 
ideals of Christian brotherhood. 

Finally the twentieth-century Christ 
is enlisting the services of strong, ag- 
gressive men in behalf of the higher 
spiritual life. Weare seeing the amazing 
spectacle of men known for their ada- 
mantine determination and dynamic 
forcefulness in the business and pro- 
fessional world becoming earnest, un- 
remitting advocates of the life of the 
spirit. The spiritual life has found a 
vantage ground in lives that are being 
vigorously lived at the very focus of the 
world’s passionful life, and from that 
vantage ground it is pushing its way 
into other lives and using them in turn 
for still further conquests. Beholding 
in Jesus Christ their ideal of a man, be- 
holding in his character those elements 
of strength and power which have meant 
so much to them in their battle with the 
world, and beholding in his life that 
manful, courageous grappling with affairs 
to which they have been accustomed and 
in which they have found much of the 
joy of living, they cannot resist the 
appeal which such a character and life 
make to them. It is a call to them to 
apply their strength and courage to 
those high spiritual ends apart from 
which human life is devoid of transcend- 
ent meaning; and their answer is the 
Yes of a life consecrated to the service 
of God and their fellow-men. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT AS THE REVELA- 
TION OF A NEW LIFE’ 


BENJAMIN WILLARD ROBINSON, PH.D. 
Professor of New Testament Literature, Chicago Theological Seminary 


One of the marked changes in theological education is the increasing determination 
of New Testament departments to look upon the New Testament as a record of actual 
historical experience. Such a view, though easily stated, has been revolutionary in more 
ways than one. It has transferred the emphasis from linguistic to historical study. 
Even critical processes, because they are taken as a matter of fact, are now being thrust 
into their true perspective. One might almost say that the New Testament departments 
had discovered that it is their business to teach Christianity as it was lived in New 
Testament times. The result of this change has brought into the foreground of study 
materials which were formerly overlooked. The present article by Professor Robinson 
is a good summary of certain of these changes of emphasis. 


1. Baur’s Conception of the New 
Testament 

About seventy years ago Ferdinand 
Baur published his epoch-making mono- 
graph on Paul. The little primitive 
Christian community in Jerusalem, said 
Baur, was distinguished from the great 
body of Judaism by only one fact, their 
recognition of the messiahship of Jesus. 
His ethical teaching either lay dormant 
in their minds or was supposed to coin- 
cide largely with Jewish conceptions. 
After some years Paul, reasoning from 
the cross and resurrection, declared that 
the Jewish law had been done away and 
freedom established. A violent debate 
and intense hostility at once arose. 
Paul wrote arguments in the form of 
epistles, such as Galatians and Romans, 
to prove that the death of Christ ful- 
filled the law and that the resurrection 
established a life apart from law. The 
head of the Jewish Christian commu- 


nity published a refutation. Faith apart 
from works, as we read in James, is 
barren and dead. Pavil had quoted the 
Old Testament in regard to Abraham. 
Abraham “had faith in God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness.” 
But, says James, “Was not Abraham 
justified by works in that he offered up 
Isaac his son upon the altar?” The 
sharpness of this conflict lasted until long 
after Paul’s death. The New Testament, 
said Baur, arose as a result of this theo- 
logical controversy. Each of the writings 
was composed with the intent of sup- 
porting a theological proposition con- 
cerning the relation of law and gospel. 

We continue today to think largely 
in the terms of Baur’s great hypothesis. 
Although we disagree with his conclu- 
sions we follow his method. We, too, 
rearrange the material of the New Tes- 
tament around our theological propo- 
sitions as he rearranged it around his. 


: A large part of this article was given in an inaugural address delivered at Chicago Theo- 


logical Seminary, October 1, 1914. 
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In our attacks upon Baur and the Tii- 
bingen school we have consciously or 
unconsciously fought them on their own 
ground. We, too, have used the docu- 
ments of the New Testament as official 
utterances of individual apostolic or 
pseudapostolic opinion. Both sides have 
assumed that the New Testament was 
composed primarily of systematic argu- 
ments hurled by one apostolic leader 
against another. 

This is the unhappy emphasis. For 
Paul did not expect his epistles to be 
read by the leaders at Jerusalem. Nor 
on the other hand did James expect his 
epistle to be read by Paul. Paul’s 
letters and the other New Testament 
writings were, as a matter of fact, com- 
posed for practical use in building up 
the new life, rectifying abuses which 


lowered its vitality, and pruning the 


wildnesses and extravagances which pol- 
luted or distorted it. 

The keener the clash of theologic 
dispute and the more profound its 
thinking, the better. But it is far more 
important to enter into the life of the 
men who wrote the New Testament and 
to feel the spiritual pulse which beats 
back of the writings themselves, as the 
spirit of a saintly mother writing to her 
son is to be distinguished from the par- 
ticular matter about which she is writing 
and through which she reveals her in- 
most soul. Not that the mother’s 
letters are less precious, but that the 
spirit within them is more so. 

Christ brought a certain surpassing 
spirit into the world. That spirit built 
the New Testament out of itself as 
naturally as a spider weaves its web out 
of its inward insect nature. It is our 
task by reversing the process to find 
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out from the New Testament the spirit 
that built it, to toil our way back to 
that spirit and to make it ours, so that 
we shall be, as it were, in the position 
of those who made the book as they 
were before they made it, and ourselves 
have the spirit out of which to recon- 
struct it or its living counterpart written 
in terms of modern life. 


2. The Contribution of the Papyri 


An increasing sense of the value of 
life, as distinguished from doctrine, has 
doubtless existed for a long time in 
many humble and lofty souls who either 
had no theology at all or had a wrong 
theology. Doubtless, too, there has 
been a growing tendency to accept the 
testimony of a man’s life rather than 
his theology in cases where the life was 
better than the theology, and a refusal 
to accept the testimony of his theology 
in preference to the testimony of his 
life in cases where the life was worse 
than the theology. 

But the fair and open shifting to the 
position that the New Testament con- 
tains a life rather than a theology, and 
that the life viewpoint is far more im- 
portant than the theological viewpoint, 
has been slow, at least in the theological 
seminaries of America, taking them as 
a whole. We have all of us labored too 
largely under the Tiibingen misunder- 
standing of these priceless documents. 

Now, however, from the scholar’s 
viewpoint, a stream of new light has 
come upon the character of the language 
of the New Testament which has created 
a new epoch in the study of that sacred 
book. It was only twenty years ago 
that the noted grammarian Friedrich 
Blass made the statement that New 
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Testament Greek must be considered 
as a unique language, having laws of 
syntax all its own.’ Since that recent 
date we have discovered thousands, 
many thousands, of papyrus documents 
written in the same Greek style as the 
new Testament. Blass himself recog- 
nized the error of his statement before 
he died. These little documents are, 
for the most part, items in the inter- 
course of men’s common and daily life, 
private letters from son to father or from 
mother to daughter, family account- 
books, receipts, personal contracts, 
diaries, and the like. These have shown 
us two facts: (1) that the spoken lan- 
guage of the family and of the real life 
of the people was quite different from 
the artificial language of philosophers 
and historians of the same era whose 
works are of course in our libraries; 
(2) that the New Testament was written 
in the language of life, the language of 
the home and fireside. 

The spoken words of Jesus were of 
this nature, plain words of homely wis- 
dom, simply spoken, making their ap- 
peal, not because of any official phrase- 
ology, but because of their inherent 
divine wisdom. We have been too 
prone to attribute a certain theological 
stiffness to the written gospels and 
epistles. What a difference it makes 
to realize that Paul was writing to his 
beloved converts in the same words and 
in the same dialect which the mem- 
bers of an ordinary Corinthian family 
would use in talking or writing to each 
other! 


These papyrus sheets have done us 
a yet greater service. Not only have 
they shown us that the New Testament 
was written in the language of the life 
of its day, but they have thrown a 
stream of light across the life itself. 
Especially valuable is every detailed 
evidence of the common life of men as 
it existed in the apostolic day before 
being touched by the life of Jesus. For 
the divine life in man, the life of God, 
the true Christian life, is but his natural 
life reborn, baptized, consecrated, and 
animated by the spirit of Christ. The 
daily life and common speech of a man 
before his conversion, and the trivial 
everyday circumstances that formed the 
setting for the life of his soul, are a fine 
foil and most illuminative background 
for his Christian career. In that flood 
of new light we see the Christian message 
as no isolated utterance, but as a spirit 
making its way through the throngs of 
busy men and women, getting home to 
their business and bosoms, and infusing 
its new life into their common affairs. 

Here is a letter requesting the loan 
of some bronze cymbals for a religious 
service. As we peruse it we realize that 
when the Corinthians read Paul’s pas- 
sionate insistence that a Christian with- 
out love is like a clanging cymbal they 
would raise their eyes to the cymbals 
being played in their own orchestra.” 

Here is a letter of commendation 
such as Paul insisted he did not need to 
the Corinthians. 

Here is another letter written home 
by a tourist who has been “doing” the 


1 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 19 (1894), col. 338. 


? Grenfell and Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, No. 54. 


3E. J. Goodspeed, Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum, No. 4 (University of Chicago Decennial 


Publications, Vol. V). 
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Nile and studying the ancient Egyptian 
temples that he may, to use his own ex- 
pression, “learn about the works made 
by men’s hands.” Our heavenly house 
not made with hands is then a house not 
’ built as the temples of earth are." 

Here are enrolment lists such as 
called Joseph and Mary to go up to 
Bethlehem. And here too is a public 
official notice that every man must 
return to his native hearth and home for 
enumeration.? 

Here is a grocery price-list, found in 
1899, giving the maximum figures for 
sparrows. They are the cheapest bird 
meat on the list, and they were somewhat 
cheaper yet when Jesus quoted them at 
two for a farthing. 

Here is a secretary or amanuensis 
named Eumelus venturing to insert his 
name as he writes for another, just as 
Tertius inserts his in his greeting in 
Rom., chap. 16.4 

Here is a letter asking for the arrest 
and return of a runaway slave. How 
we hope that poor slave received as kind 
treatment as Paul asked for Onesimus.s 

Here is a request from an Athenian 
to the folks at home to send an over- 
coat. He has been caught in a spell 
of cold weather such as perhaps caused 
Paul to send for that cloak he left at 
Troas with Carpus.® 

See this game of checkers, not so 
very different from our modern one. 
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I imagine it was a common pastime in 
Corinth. Here are the very counters, 
now two thousand years old. Some of 
them are labeled with the various 
virtues, and others with the various 
vices. Take them in your hand. Read 
the labels one after another: “forni- 
cator,” ‘“‘adulterer,”  ‘‘effeminate,” 
abuser,” thief,” “ drunkard,” 
viler,” “extortioner.” Then read Paul’s 
repetition of them in I Cor. 6:9, 10. 
How deftly he seizes these names of evil 
from the checker-board because their 
presence on the “men” showed him the 
vices they themselves recognized as so 
common among the actual men of 
Corinth that they wrote them into their 
very games.’ 

Look at this receipt for money paid. 
Then notice that Jesus uses that same 
formula in speaking of the praise- 
loving Pharisees. They have received 
their reward, they have given a receipt 
in full for their pay, they have no further 
claim.® 

Here is a letter which a prodigal son 
has written home on a frayed sheet of 
papyrus. The Prodigal Son as pictured 
by Jesus speaks to us in no uncertain 
way after we have read this letter. 
How little did this poor prodigal suspect 
that his mother would put the letter in 
the bundle of those she wished to save, 
how after her death the bundle, because 
of its compactness, would escape destruc- 


* Kenyon and Bell, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Vol. III, No. 854. 


2 Kenyon and Bell, op. cit., No. 904. 


3A delightful discussion of the “market price of sparrows” may be found in A. Deissmann, 
Licht vom Osten’, 204 ff. (tr. Light from the Ancient East). In this book may be found the text of 
most of the documents to which reference is made in the present article. 


4 Ulrich Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, II, No. 1027. 


§ Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit., No. 54. 
6 A. Deissmann, op. cit., p. 103. 


7A. Deissmann, op. cit., p. 238. 
8 Ulrich Wilcken, op. cit., No. 1027. 
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tion in the rubbish, until two thousand 
years later we should pick it up and 
should print in a scientific journal the 
pitiful confessions meant only for her. 
He had heard from his friend Postumus 
that she had gone to the metropolis to 
look for him. If he had only known, he 
would have dared to go there to meet 
her, but he did not have the courage to 
go home to his own village. “I want 
you to know,” he writes, “that I had 
no idea you would go to the metropolis. 
And that is the reason I did not come. 
And I was ashamed to come to Caranis 
(his village) because I go about in rags. 
I write to you that I am naked. I be- 
seech you, mother, be reconciled to me. 
I know what I have brought upon my- 
self. I have been chastened every day. 
I know that I have sinned—I beseech 
thee... 5. ” The rest of the letter is so 
worn and torn that we cannot read it. 
It may be that the mother’s tears aided 
in making it illegible.* 

One more. Philo and his wife have 
lost their son by death. The mother is 
in great grief. Her friend Irene writes 
her a letter meant to be one of consola- 
tion: “I wept over the death of your 
son,” she writes, “‘as much as I did when 
my own child Didymas passed away.” 
Notice the pathos of her hopelessness as 
she closes her letter with these words: 
“Against such things one can do 
nothing.” To such families Paul came 
with his cheering words, as he did at 
Thessalonica: ‘Sorrow not even as the 
rest who have no hope.” There is a 
happy awakening for those who have 
“fallen asleep in Jesus.” So do the 


lives of men, touched by the Christian 
spirit and the Christian hope, shine 
forth by this new contrast with similar 
lives untouched as yet by that spirit 
and that hope.? 


3. Jesus and Paul 


It is enormously significant that Jesus 
and Paul are the very embodiment of 
this conception that Christianity began 
with a spirit and a life rather than with 
a book or a theology. The first century 
was one of great literary activity. Yet 
Jesus never wrote so much as a sheet 
of papyrus containing the most impor- 
tant principles of his teaching. Even 
a single sheet would have been made the 
basis of long marginal commentary. 
We should have had a Christian Talmud 
as terrible as the Jewish ones. Jesus’ 
teachings were not formal codifications, 
but brief utterances originating in mo- 
mentary occasions and scattered through 
his life as integral parts of it. 

When Paul went upon a long mis- 
sionary journey to Asia or to Greece he 
slipped no copy of the New Testament 
into his vest pocket, for there was none 
in existence. He had the spirit of 
Christ, as if it were the very person of 
Christ, living within his breast. This 
new life within him, and its origin, he 
preached everywhere, and everywhere 
his glowing words, his radiant face, his 
hearty salutation begat in all those with 
whom he came in contact a similar, even 
if lesser, life of joy and peace. Jealous 
Jews came to tell such new-made Chris- 
tians that Christ kept the law of Moses, 
was circumcised, paid the temple tax, 


1 Berliner griechische Urkunden, Vol. III, No. 846. 
2 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. 1, No. 115. This papyrus is now in the library 


of Yale University. 
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andthelike. Then, and not till then, did 
Paul write to his Christian disciples 
that they, unlike Christ, need not keep 
the Jewish law. Peter and James prob- 
ably never saw his letters. They were 
written to meet a particular condition 
which arose. They were occasional, 
not didactic. They were not written 
to controvert a false theory in general, 
but to correct an actual perversion 
which was hurting the spiritual life of 
new converts. 

When we open our Testament to read 
a chapter from the Gospels, let us not 
look so much at the printed page, the 
ink, or the shape of the words. But 
looking through them as through a win- 
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dow, clear as crystal, may we behold 
the radiance of the Son of God. And 
when we turn the leaves to the words of 
Paul, may our eyes be opened to behold 
a man of mighty power, and may we 
hear him calling in beseeching tones: 
“T am not a system. I am a man. 
Though I could speak with philosophic 
abstractions, I have determined to know 
only Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
And though the storms of theologic dis- 
pute permit us at times to see only the 
differing colors of the rainbow of promise, 
may we in those calmer, loftier hours 
resolve all these back into the one white 
effulgence of the divine life that was the 
light of the world. 
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Christianity and History 


REQUIRED BOOKS 

Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. 
Loisy, The Gospel and the Church. 
Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity. 

The books discussed in our last study 
made it evident that the Christianity of 
New Testament times differed in certain 
important respects from the Christianity 
which we today know and love. The in- 
terpreter of Christianity must recognize 
these differences and show their signifi- 
cance. Many theologians today in deal- 
ing with this problem practically ignore 
the history intervening between New 
Testament times and the present age. 
They are content with a comparative 
study which shall set New Testament 
Christianity side by side with the Chris- 
tianity of modern times in such a way as 
to bring out both the points of identity 
and the points. of difference. The es- 
sence of Christianity is then sought in 
what is common to the faith of the New 
Testament and the faith of modern 
times. From this point of view New 
Testament faith is thought to consist of 
essential Christianity plus certain non- 
essential elements characteristic of the 
thinking of that age. Likewise we may 
find in modern belief the essential kernel 


of original Christianity clothed in in- 
cidental modern beliefs. Christianity 
would thus appear to be a constant 
spiritual factor, remaining identical 
throughout Christian history, but cloth- 
ing itself in different ideas and forms 
during the vicissitudes of its history. 
The full development of the historical 
method of study makes impossible any 
such mere quantitative comparative 
study of Christianity as is suggested in 
the paragraph above. We know that 
every religion has a historical develop- 
ment. This means that Christianity, 
whether in New Testament times or in 
any other time, is a growing movement 
rather than a definite quantum of doc- 
trine or experience. The three books 
which form the basis of our study in this 
portion of the course all recognize this 
elemental fact of historical evolution. 
Sabatier, in his book, Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion, proposes to deal 
with religion in general and with Chris- 
tianity in particular on the basis of the 
results of a historical and psychological 
study of religion. Religion is, in Saba- 
tier’s opinion, a natural and necessary 
activity of human experience. It arises 
because of certain practical needs of life 
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which cannot be met by anything except 
religion. Since these human needs have 
their rise in connection with definite his- 
torical circumstances, it follows that the 
religious answer to these needs at any 
time will be expressed in terms of the 
conceptions of the age. Sabatier very 
suggestively traces the historical evolu- 
tion of certain religious ideals in such a 
way as to show this vital interrelation 
between religion and life as a whole. 

Coming to Christianity, Sabatier finds 
it to be the historical outgrowth of the 
religion of the Old Testament. The He- 
brew religion progressed steadily toward 
an inward mystic experience of God. At 
its highest point of development all ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies were subor- 
dinated to this primary inner experience. 
This religion of pure inwardness was set 
forth by the great prophets. The real 
essence of Christianity, Sabatier holds, is 
to be found in the religious consciousness 
of Jesus. While Jesus was a genuine son 
of his people, yet his religious experience 
took a characteristic form which marks 
the most perfect possible development of 
religion. He was conscious of a com- 
plete and unbroken filial relationship 
between himself and God. It is this 
experience of Jesus which constitutes the 
essence of Christianity. His life re- 
vealed the spiritual character of this ex- 
perience, and his mission consisted in 
awakening a similar experience in his 
disciples. He cared little for forms of 
worship or for theology. These were all 
incidental. He thus left the Christian 
life perfectly free to organize itself in 
ways which should best promote its 
vitality. 

Throughout history men who have 
experienced this essentially Christian 


filial mysticism have organized their re- 


-ligion for purposes of mutual edification 


and for missionary ends. Thus rituals 
and theological doctrines arise. Saba- 
tier undertakes to show some of the laws 
underlying the development of these rites 
and doctrines. Interesting as they are, 
they are always subordinate to the reli- 
gious experience which finds expression 
through them- In the latter portion of 
the book Sabatier argues that doctrines 
and rites are of purely symbolic value. 
They exist simply to help the inner reli- 
gious life to find social expression. They 
are practically necessary, but in no case 
do they belong essentially to Chris- 
tianity. Real Christianity is a purely 
inward experience. In order to find it in 
any age, we must strip off the historical 
accretions of doctrine and ritual. This 
conception of Christianity renders it, as 
Sabatier believes, free from all the dis- 
advantages which arise if one attempts 
to identify Christianity with any par- 
ticular stage in its growth. It allows 
perfect freedom in theological and ritual 
expression just because no theology is 
really essential to true Christianity. 
Sabatier has unquestionably given an 
interesting interpretation of history. 
But one may question whether he has 
done justice to all the facts when he de- 
fines religion in terms of a purely inward 
spiritual experience. Can it be said that 
Jesus was entirely indifferent to beliefs 
and to forms of worship? Did he have no 
theology which he considered of primary 
importance? Is not the filial conscious- 
ness which Sabatier singles out as the 
essence of Christianity really an abstrac- 
tion? Does it represent truthfully the 
entire Christianity of Jesus himself? 
Indeed, is it possible to make so sharp a 
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distinction between the inward essence 
of religion and its historical expression ? 
Can we think of Christianity as simply 
reproducing the typical experience of 
Jesus with varying incidental accompani- 
ments? Does not every generation, on 
the contrary, find its religious life kindled, 
not simply by the inner religious experi- 
ence of Jesus, but also by the content of 
the entire Christian tradition ? 

Sabatier’s position is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Harnack. He wishes, like 
Harnack, to think of Christianity as 
typically and perfectly present in the re- 
ligious experience of Jesus. He there- 
fore interprets that experience in such a 
way as to make it appear to be a purely 
spiritual mysticism capable of inspiring 
and suffusing various forms of theologi- 
cal thinking. He recognizes, somewhat 
more generously than Harnack does, 
the positive value of doctrinal state- 
ments. He thus gives to history a sub- 
sidiary contribution to the practical 
expression of Christianity. But after 
all, we find Christianity in its purest and 
most genuine form in that inward ex- 
perience which is independent of his- 
torical changes. 

This interpretation of history is di- 
rectly challenged by Loisy, in his re- 
markable book, The Gospel and the 
Church. This book was written while 
Loisy was still a loyal member of the 
Catholic church. Its immediate purpose 
was to vindicate Catholicism against the 
criticisms of Harnack. As we have seen, 
Harnack viewed the development of 
Catholic doctrine and worship as a cor- 
ruption of Christianity. He contended 
that if we wish to be genuine Christians, 
we should repudiate the non-Christian 
ecclesiastical organization which has 


grown up with the sanction of the Catho- 
lic church and should return to the 
simple gospel of Jesus. This simple gos- 
pel Harnack and Sabatier both believe to 
be identical with a mysticism which is 
practicable for the modern man. Loisy 
attacks both these conclusions. In the 
first place he does not believe that the 
original gospel of Jesus can be reduced 
to such a pure spirituality as is indicated 
by Harnack. In the second place he be- 
lieves that the gospel has found appro- 
priate expression in the development of 
the Catholic church, and that this his- 
torical evolution of Christianity belongs 
to the real essence of Christianity. 
Loisy frankly states that we must de- 
fine primitive Christianity in accordance 
with the results of historical investiga- 
tion, whether the resulting religion does 
or does not seem to us appropriate to the 
modern age. “The rules of a healthy 
criticism,” says he, “forbid the resolu- 
tion to regard as non-essential all that 
today must be judged uncertain or un- 
acceptable.” When we thus face the 
facts, it becomes evident that the escha- 
tological interpretation of history formed 
an essential part of the religious experi- 
ence of Jesus. Indeed, so prominent is 
this idea of the coming Kingdom in the 
teaching of Jesus that Loisy contends 
that “the historian should set the essence 
of the gospel in this hope, since no other 
idea holds so prominent and so large a 
place in the teaching of Jesus.” In other 
words, if we are true to the facts of his- 
tory we must deny the validity of Saba- 
tier’s conception of Christianity as some- 
thing so purely spiritual as to be able to 
avoid all entangling alliances with his- 
tory. On the contrary, Jesus himself 
used the traditions of his day as positive 
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elements in his gospel. There has never 
been any purely spiritual form of Chris- 
tianity. Always living faith has been 
positively interwoven with traditions 
and theories which belong to the age in 
which it is expressing itself. 

If, now, the gospel as Jesus proclaimed 
it was vitally interwoven with definite 
ideas of cosmology and of politics, it is 
to be expected that the Christianity of 
every age will have its body of philo- 
sophical, political, and social doctrines. 
The Catholic church represents precisely 
this normal evolution. Seeking always 
to be true to the spirit of Jesus, it has 
nevertheless sought to make positive use 
of historical development. It can thus 
meet the needs of changing conditions by 
adapting the spirit of the gospel to the 
specific needs of each new generation. 
Christianity is thus an ever-living, ever- 
developing, religion, preserving the pre- 
cious spiritual message of the gospel in 
an unbroken process of religious evolu- 
tion. The church of today is as rightful 
and as genuine an expression of Chris- 
tianity as was the primitive community. 
Christianity is essentially a never-ending 
historical movement, in which the spir- 
itual power of the gospel finds infinitely 
varied ways of expression. 

Since writing this book, Loisy has 
been forced to sever his connection with 
the Catholic church. For while Catholi- 
cism agrees with Loisy in the doctrine 
that the present church represents real 
Christianity, it cannot admit Loisy’s in- 
terpretation of the New Testament. 
Loisy affirmed that the original form of 
the gospel included elements which we 
today must reject. The Catholic church 
wishes to believe that the original gos- 
pel, when rightly interpreted, contains 


positively, either explicitly or implicitly, 
the infallible program which the church 
has ever since been following. That is, 
official Catholicism would agree with 
Harnack that the perfect and complete 
essence of Christianity is to be found in 
the teachings of Jesus. But Catholicism 
insists that these teachings authorize the 
entire structure of the Catholic church as 
it is today; while Harnack insists that 
the gospel of Jesus authorizes nothing 
except a typical religious experience. 
Loisy departs from both in that he does 
not believe that Christianity can be de- 
fined conclusively and unchangeably in 
terms of the teachings of Jesus. Chris- 
tianity is always historically conditioned. 
There is no “pure” form of it which may 
be found to be free from all non-Christian 
elements. Christianity is always in the 
process of evolution. This conception is 
fatal to the presuppositions of both 
Catholicism and Protestantism, both of 
which have been accustomed to look to 
the New Testament for an infallible and 
changeless definition of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, Loisy is not quite will- 
ing to let Christianity be defined in a 
purely empirical fashion. He, too, feels 
that it is essentially something “change- 


- less” in essence. He defends the con- 


tinued use of ancient creeds in modern 
worship on the ground that modern 
Christians, however they may differ in 
their thinking from ancient Christians, 
are nevertheless living under the impetus 
of the same vital faith. “Faith,” he 
says, “addresses itself to the unchange- 
able truth, through a formula, necessarily 
inadequate, capable of improvement, 
consequently of change.”” The church 
presents its dogmas to believers “as the 
least imperfect expression that is morally 
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possible.” Even when one ceases to take 
literally the statements of a creed, the 
statements have a “real dogmatic mean- 
ing” which “remains unaltered.” To 
many readers it will seem that Loisy has 
here spoken in response to his feeling of 
duty to the church rather than in ac- 
cordance with the historical principles 
which he has expounded. He is still 
attempting to think of Christianity as a 
single unity, authoritatively established 
and continuing with authoritative self- 
identity down through the ages. 

If we regard Christianity as a never- 
ceasing growth, the question inevitably 
presents itself as to whether we are to 
think of its origins as well as of its later 
phases in terms of evolution. Loisy sug- 
gests the evolutionary point of view in 
part when he asserts that Jésus held the 
traditions of his time and lived out his 
religion in terms of these traditions. 
Thus the message of Jesus is set in vital 
relationship to the stream of messianic 
thought of the time. Nevertheless, the 
beginnings of Christianity are not treated 
by Loisy in any thoroughgoing fashion 
in terms of historical evolution. This is 
doubtless partly due to the fact that he 
is engaged in a polemic against Harnack 
and therefore formally accepts the limi- 
tations of Harnack’s treatment of the 
subject. 

The broader. historical interpretation 
of early Christianity has been advancing 
rapidly during the past decade. The 
last years of the nineteenth century made 
us familiar with the extensive use of con- 
temporary Jewish movements of thought 
in the understanding of the growth of 
early Christian ideas. Recently atten- 
tion has been turned to the fact that 
Christianity had its main growth on 


Greco-Roman soil. The attempt is now 
being made to understand how current 
aspects of gentile thinking conditioned 
the development of Christian doctrine. 
Case’s book, The Evolution of Early 
Christianity, is a pioneer attempt to in- 
terpret early Christianity consistently 
and completely in terms of historical evo- 
lution. 

The key to Case’s interpretation of 
Christianity is to be found in his conten- 
tion that we must not think of doctrines 
or rites as entities apart from the think- 
ing and acting of the persons who employ 
the doctrines and rites. If we want to 
know what early Christianity really was, 
we must not seek some quantum of belief, 
which we may designate as the “essence”’ 
of Christianity. We must rather seek to 
understand how Christian men in the 
first century were feeling and thinking 
and acting. “Christianity was not at 
the outset, nor did it ever become pri- 
marily, an abstract quantity of doctrine, 
ethics, or ritual. Christians produced 
dogma, defined rules of conduct, and 
established ritualistic observances, but 
these were secondary to the vital activity 
of actual Christian persons.” Case here 
strikes at what is probably the most 
prevalent fault in theological discussion. 
Weare prone to think that we have given 
an adequate explanation of any theo- 
logical movement when we can label it. 
We speak of various “isms” as if they 
were actual entities, instead of being ab- 
stractions. To call attention back to 
the actual life of Christian men as the 
primary reality is a much-needed ex- 
hortation. 

Following this conception of the 
nature of Christianity, Case attempts to 
let us see exactly how men were aspiring, 
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thinking, and achieving in the world in 
which Christianity arose. The Zeitgeist 
in which the early Christians lived was 
not an alien realm from which they drew 
ready-made certain concepts which they 
could apply to theological problems. It 
was the very mental atmosphere in which 
they did their thinking. It entered 
spontaneously and creatively into that 
thinking. To picture Jesus or the early 
disciples as having passively taken over 
Jewish apocalyptic ideas, as if these 
were somehow mere externals of their 
real religious thinking, is historically 
and psychologically inconceivable. The 
primitive Christians did their religious 
thinking creatively and vitally in terms 
of this apocalyptic hope. It was just as 
vital, just as essential, to their Christian- 
ity as any other feature. From this 
point of view, to attempt to strip off the 
eschatological elements of early belief 
means to do violence to early Christian- 
ity. Belonging as it does integrally to 
early Christianity, eschatology must be 
left in its full significance just as it is, as 
a necessary aspect of the Christianity 
of that age. 

The most original portion of Case’s 
book is that dealing with the environ- 
ment in which gentile Christians did 
their thinking. Here again we must not 
think of Paul’s converts as being some- 
how “Christians” in isolation from their 
environment, and then as coming to 
terms with certain prevalent pagan ideas 
in an external fashion. The Christianity 
of men in Asia Minor and in Greece was 
worked out positively in terms of the 
kind of religious thinking which was 
creatively vital in the social conscious- 
ness of the people. Harnack in his his- 
tory of dogma calls this process the 
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“Hellenization” of Christianity; and he 
means by this that a Christianity con- 
ceived as originally pure was corrupted 
by being combined with hellenistic ele- 
ments. Case contends that there never 
was any such “pure” Christianity. The 
hellenistic form of it was just as genu- 
inely a creative religious movement as 
was the form of it which we find repre- 
sented in the synoptic accounts of the 
teachings of Jesus. In both cases we 
find a Christianity in the making, as men 
think out their problems, using all the 
means at their disposal. 

While Case’s book is simply a histori- 
cal presentation of the facts ascertain- 
able about the early stages of Christian 
development, certain theological impli- 
cations of his position should be noted. 
In the first place, he insists that Chris- 
tianity can be truthfully defined only in 
terms of its actual historical develop- 
ment. To seek for a non-historical 
“essence” lying behind the history is to 
forsake fact for imagination. Chris- 
tianity is what it is at any time. Early 
Christianity is to be defined precisely 
in terms of the thinking and the be- 
havior of early Christians. We may or 
may not approve today certain aspects 
of their Christianity. Whether we do 
or not, we must truthfully recognize 
early Christianity for what it actually 
was. 

A second implication is the abandon- 
ment of any attempt to define Chris- 
tianity primarily in terms of an “essence” 
which abides unchanged from age to age. 
It is certain that a New Testament 
Christian would feel that we had left 
out an essential in eliminating apoca- 
lyptic eschatology from our definition of 
Christianity. That which is common to 
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our faith and to the early Christian’s 
belief would be felt by him to be far 
too meager to express the “essence” 
of Christianity. It is a fair question 
whether, if we actually survey all the 
details of modern faith and abandon 
any attempt at forced exegesis, we 
should not feel, on the other hand, 
that the New Testament gives too little 
emphasis to some things which we deem 
“essential.” Troeltsch, for example, 
says that there is in the New Testa- 
ment no ethics of production in the 
industrial realm. There is simply an 
ethics of distribution. Can the modern 
man be content unless he includes an 
ethics of production as an essential in 
his Christianity? 

The outcome of a thoroughgoing his- 
torical interpretation of Christianity is 
the recognition of the fact that Chris- 
tianity is always in the making. For 
convenience’ sake we can characterize 
certain stages in its history by the use of 
adjectives. We can speak of Jewish 
Christianity, of Pauline Christianity, of 
Nicene Christianity, of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, of early Protestant Christianity, 
of Modernist Christianity. But his- 
torical accuracy compels us to value each 
type in terms of its entire content. To 
estimate any type in terms of that which 
is common to all types or to judge any 
type by reference to any other type, 
taken as an authoritative standard, 
means to cease to interpret the facts in 
their entirety. 

So far as the theological task of our 
own age is concerned, the implications of 
the historical point of view are clear. If 
Christianity is always in the making, our 
own Christianity is also in the making. 
If early Christianity was due to the 


creative vigor with which Christians em- 
ployed all the resources known to them 
in the solution of their religious prob- 
lems, and if their theology grew out of a 
facing of their own problems in this 
spirit, the theology of any age will grow 
out of precisely such a frank and rever- 
ent facing of the problems of the age 
with the determination to use all the re- 
sources of the age to aid in the solution. 
A modern theology will not be produced 
by trying to reproduce ancient doctrines. 
It will not come by trying to find 
“equivalents” for ancient doctrines 
which have ceased to have convincing 
power. It will come as the result of 
courageous thinking in terms of the best 
which our age can supply—including, of 
course, the invaluable stimulus which 
comes from our Christian tradition. 
What modern men want to know is what 
kind of salvation is possible for us in the 
world as we know it. That question 
must be answered primarily in terms of 
the ideas and the processes which seem 
to be real to men of this age. Just as 
early Christianity arose out of the envi- 
ronment of men in the first century, so 
modern Christianity must arise out of 
the environment of men in the twentieth 
century. 

Thus we are brought again to the 
point emphasized in the first study. 
Theology today needs to learn to use the 
question “What is true?” instead of the 
question “What is authorized?” If we 
can see, as Case has helped us to see, that: 
the Christianity of the New Testament. 
was really developed in precisely this. 
spirit of creative spontaneity, we need 
not hesitate to use the method of free 
inquiry in the development of our own 
theology. 
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ADDITIONAL LITERATURE BEARING ON 
THE SUBJECT 


The historical method has only recently 
been seriously employed in the interpreta- 
tion of theology. That it will profoundly 
influence the development of theology dur- 
ing the next few years is certain. Cardinal 
Newman’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine is a typical discussion 
by one who recognized the real changes 
wrought by history, but who still wished 
to maintain a super-historical origin of 
Christianity———An excellent supplement 
to the reading of Loisy’s book is The Pro- 
gramme of Modernism, containing the papal 
encyclical against Modernism and the reply 
of a group of Modernists——The Modernist 
controversy called forth an interesting book 
by Newman Smyth, entitled Passing Protes- 
tantism and Coming Catholicism——Phflei- 
derer’s Evolution and Theology is a book of 
essays, some of which deal explicitly with 
the definition of Christianity in terms of 
historical development.——A forceful and 
suggestive protest against discrediting the 
later history of Christianity as compared 
with its beginnings found expression in an 
article of Edward Caird’s, entitled ‘“Chris- 
tianity and the Historic Christ” in the New 
World (March, 1897).——The difficulty of 
trying to maintain an absolute religion based 
on historical details was brilliantly set forth 
byan article of A. O. Lovejoy’s, entitled “The 
Entangling Alliance of Religion and His- 
tory,” in the Hibbert Journal, V (January, 
1907), 258.——Percy Gardner’s The Growth 
of Christianity is a suggestive account of the 
enlargement and enrichment of Christianity 
through historical development.——An ad- 
verse criticism of the historical method in 
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theology is furnished by H. R. Mackintosh, 
in an article entitled “Does the Historical 
Study of Religions Yield a Dogmatic The- 
ology ?”’ in the American Journal of Theology, 
XIII (October, 1909), 505.——A positive ex- 
position of the theological outcome of the 
historical method is found in an article by 
E. Troeltsch, entitled ‘“‘The Dogmatics of 
the ‘Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,’” in 
the American Journal of Theology, XVII 
(January, 1913), 1——G. B. Smith dis- 
cussed the problem in an article, “Theology 
and the History of Religion,” in the Biblical 
World, XL (September, 1912), 173.——The 
history of Christianity is interpreted in 
terms of a growing theological appreciation 
by Shailer Mathews in The Development of 
Religion, soon to be published. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does it impair the religious value of a 
doctrine if it can be shown to have a natural 
historical origin ? 

2. Are those aspects of Christianity 
which are “original”” more valuable than 
those which were derived from non- 
Christian sources? 

3. Can Christianity be accurately char- 
acterized as a religion of purely inward 
experience ? 

4. What are the defects in Loisy’s de- 
fense of Catholicism ? 

5. If gentile ideas entered into the devel- 
opment of the religion of the New Testament 
what can be said as to the “authority” of 
these ideas? 

6. Is the pressure for theological changes 
best met today by attempts at re-construc- 
tion of doctrine ? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE “THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE’ 


STUDY III 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


Judging from the title of the work for the 
present month, a group of students might 
feel that they were entering upon a rather 
abstract period of work. On the contrary, 
this particular study presents much that is 
concrete and worthy of earnest discussion. 
Before this, most of the group have come to 
feel that the life of the spirit is something as 
real and tangible as the life of the body, and 
that if one accepts the beliefs of Jesus con- 
cerning God, and attempts to regulate his 
conduct on the principles of Jesus, the results 
will be the creation of a certain type of char- 
acter. These will also feel that this life of 
the spirit is an all-pervading element in 
human activity, which can be trained and 
cultivated according to laws as definite in 
many ways as those which govern the physi- 
cal universe. Moreover, it has also been 
seen that a human being can only fulfil his 
complete function if the spiritual life is 
brought to a reasonable state of perfection, 
and thereby rendered capable of efficient 
service in society. 

The work of the month falls into two 
quite distinct groups of topics, each of which, 
however, is very essential in the cultivation 
of this life of the spirit. The first one or two 
meetings will deal with prayer. It is im- 
portant in considering this topic that mem- 
bers of the group should see clearly, and 
realize for themselves, the actual conditions 
in the religious life of today, so far as they 


relate to prayer and its uses. They are al 
aware that the feeling on this particular 
topic has at times been so strong as to pro- 
duce special cults, and that on the other 
hand the indifference to prayer has become 
so prevalent among certain groups of people 
that it has fallen into almost total disuse, 
even among Christian people. No subject 
can be more worthy of thought and of experi- 
ment. A definite program may be as 
follows: 
Program I 

Leader: (1) Current views of prayer in 
our day; an impartial presentation of facts. 
(2) Current views of prayer in Jesus’ day. 

Members: (1) The prayers of Jesus: 
(a) for himself; (b) for others; (c) for the 
progress of God’s Kingdom. (2) The model 
prayer which Jesus gave to his disciples. 
(3) Jesus’ teaching concerning the time and 
place of prayer. (4) Jesus’ teaching con- 
cerning answer to prayer. 

Discussion: (1) Can people who believe 
in scientific law, in nature, and in human life 
consistently pray, i.e., is the teaching of 
Jesus concerning prayer contrary to science 
or in accordance with the laws of human and 
divine nature as we know them? (2) Strik- 
ing examples of answer to prayer. 


Program II 


The second meeting deals with a topic 
equally important. Life must be to all men 


These suggestions relate to the work of the third month of this course, the student material 
for which is contained in this number of the Biblical World. The whole course may be obtained 
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a series of choices—the choice of the higher 
or the choice of the lower. Jesus taught 
clearly that even membership in the King- 
dom of God was a matter of choice. _ 

Leader: The leader may very well, there- 
fore, present to his club some estimate of the 
place which this matter of choice occupies in 
the lives and destinies of different groups in 
society. 

Members: (1) The principles which 
guided Jesus in his choice of a course of con- 
duct. Illustrate by stories from his life. 
(2) The losses and the gains to one who today 
chooses membership in the Kingdom of God 
as Jesus pictured it. 

Discussion: Can one have a good time 
and be a Christian of the type that Jesus 
would approve ? 

(3) The bearing of the principle of evolu- 
tion on the question of the future life. (4) If 
the Kingdom of God were limited to this life, 
would the rewards of membership compen- 
sate for the self-denying life of members ? 
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Discussion: Is the Kingdom of God as 
conceived by Jesus a heavenly gift or a moral 
task to be achieved ? 

A most appropriate subject for investi- 
gation in connection with this topic would 
be the character of the conception of a future 
life held by different people in the com- 
munity, and a study of how this conception 
affects the program of life in individual 


cases. 


REFERENCE READING 


Mathews, The Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament, Part II, chap. iii; Gilbert, The Reve- 
lation of Jesus, chaps. iv, v, vi, vii; Wendt, The 
Teaching of Jesus, Vol. II, sec. 3, chaps. vi, vii; 
sec. 5, pp. 340-51; Stevens, The Teaching of 
Jesus, chaps. v, xi, xii; Stalker, The Ethics of 
Jesus, chaps. iii, iv, v; Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, 
chaps. iv, v; Hyde, Jesus’ Way, chaps. xi, xii; 
McFadyen, Prayers of the Bible; Rauschen- 
busch, Prayers of the Social Awakening; Anna 
Louise Strong, The Psychology of Prayer; Jones, 
The Double Search. 


CURRENT OPINION 


The Sects of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees 


The New Testament declares that the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees were sects of 
the Jews. This view is confirmed by 
Josephus and the Mishna. In the Expositor 
for October, 1914, Dr. Eerdmans examines 
the theory put forth by Geiger and Well- 
hausen, who, contrary to the New Testa- 
ment, advanced the theory that the Sad- 
ducees were the Jewish aristocracy and the 
party of the priests, while the Pharisees 
were the democratic scholars and scribes 
supported and respected by the lower 
classes. Eerdmans shows that the testi- 
mony of Josephus is not to be lightly set 
aside, as he was a Pharisee himself and had 
also tried the other sects, Essenes and Sad- 
ducees. The Pharisees believed in uncon- 
ditional predestination and a future life 
with rewards and punishments. This doc- 
trine had been introduced into Jewish theol- 
ogy by the influence of the Persian religion, 
as was also the developed doctrine of the 
angels. The Sadducees rejected all these 
things on the authority of the Thora and 
the prophets and in doing so were on the 
side of orthodoxy. A manuscript published 
by Schechter shows that, for instance in the 
matter of ablutions, the Sadducees were 
stricter than the Pharisees. The Sad- 
ducee sect of Damascus was very rigid in 
keeping the Sabbath, no man being allowed 
to carry anything from the house to the 
outside or from the outside into the house. 
The Sadducees expected a messianic king- 
dom as prophesied by the Old Testament 
prophets. The Pharisees believed in a resur- 
rection of the righteous at the coming of the 
Messiah. The origin of both sects was of 
eschatological character. The Sadducees 
solved the problem on orthodox lines, the 
Pharisees admitted new opinions borrowed 
from the Persians and others. The Phari- 


sees were less separated from the popular 
belief than their name (meaning literally 


“the initiated”) seems to suggest. They. 


were not, however, very numerous. 


The Roman Liturgy 


In the Constructive Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1914, Dr. Morin studies “The 
Spirit and the Future of Catholic Liturgy.” 
The church claims to be mediatrix appointed 
by God between heaven and earth and her 
liturgy embodies this conception. The 
liturgies of other communions, for instance 
the Anglican church, differ from it only by 
what they have less than it. Roman 
Catholic liturgy never ceases to modify and 
develop itself, although it is most conserva- 
tive, while the ritual of the orthodox church 
has remained fixed in its immobility. 
Catholic worship is characterized also by 
a love of eternal solemnity in striking con- 
trast with the intentional simplicity of the 
Christian sects born since the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Morin thinks that a large 
part of the liturgical services ought to be in 
the vernacular, since Latin becomes more 
and more an unknown language, even for 
the educated. A prayer-book giving the 
translation of the offices side by side with 
the Latin text is only a makeshift. 


The Name of Isaiah’s First Son 


In the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Dr. J. M. 
P. Smith writes on “Shear-Jashub.” This 
name, given by Isaiah to one of his children, 
means “a remnant shall return.” What 
the prophet would have meant by this is 
not quite clear. On the one hand, we know 
that in the time of Isaiah the notion of 
a “remnant” was current in prophetic 
theology. We know also that the Assyrian 
kings resorted to the policy of deporting 
the conquered tribes in order to break the 
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spirit of rebellion among their subjects. 
Amos had clearly proclaimed that Israel, 
among other nations, would be treated in 
like manner, so that a mere handful would 
be left. But on the other hand, no prede- 
cessor of Isaiah, as far as we know, had 
preached the return from the Exile, and 
Isaiah himself does not teach anywhere else 
that there will be such a return. Some com- 
mentators have for this reason translated 
these words, Shear Jashub, “a remnant 
shall repent,’”’ but such a translation of the 
verb “shub” is scarcely correct. It would 
be better to read the text “Shear Jesheb,” 
a very slight emendation of the text; the 
meaning of the name of Isaiah’s son would 
then be, “a remnant shall abide.” That 
such was the teaching of Isaiah at that 
time is well known, he proclaimed clearly 
that Zion would remain inviolable, although 
Judah would be sorely chastised. The 
name of his son was an object-lesson show- 
ing his faith in the justice and the faithful- 
ness of the God of Israel. 


The Incarnation 


Dr. A. C. Headlam writes on “Nature 
Miracles and the Virgin Birth” in the 
Church Quarterly Review for October, 1914. 
The dogma of the Virgin Birth is scarcely 
suitable for controversial treatment: it is 
a devotional rather than a theological truth. 
The creeds are documents written long ago 
and are therefore first of all historical docu- 
ments, summing up in the language of their 
time the essential points of Christianity. 
A doctrine such as that of the Virgin Birth 
is, however, clearly taught in the Bible and 
it was certainly a part of the teaching of the 
Christian church from the beginning. Dr. 
Headlam thinks that it will remain an essen- 
tial Christian doctrine: it is not easier 
ultimately to believe in a mutilated Chris- 
tianity than in the creeds of the primitive 
church and in its Holy Scriptures. The 
birth of Christ was not unnatural, but super- 
natural. It is true that to a great extent 


the Gospels use a symbolical language, but 
it is clear from the gospel narrative that 
during his lifetime Jesus Christ was known 
not to be the son of Joseph. Take for in- 
stance the genealogy of Jesus given in the 
Gospel of Matthew. The names of Rahab, 
Tamar, and Bath-sheba show that even at 
the first period in the existence of the church 
there were Jewish slanders against the 
mother of Jesus. Mary’s character, claims 
the author of this genealogy, is not irregular; 
if, on the Jewish level and from the Jewish 
point of view, women of irregular life played 
an honored réle in the history of the lineage 
and the family of David, how much less 
would Jewish objections to the lineage of 
Jesus be justified. We are not concerned 
now with the argument per se, but with the 
testimony it gives to early problems bearing 
on the Incarnation. 


The Book of Esther 


Many a good Christian would be all the 
happier if the Book of Esther was not in the 
Bible. In the Interpreter for October, 1914, 
however, Mr. A. G. Jayne, writing on “The 
Book of Esther,” shows how we may draw 
some inspirations from it in spite of all its 
imperfections. It is a very i 
narrative. Children are fond of it for that 
reason, just as they like some expurgated 
stories taken from the Arabian Nights. It 
is also a truly dramatic tale. But more than 
that, it sheds abundant light on the spirit 
of the Jewish nation; it gives us a back- 
ground to the rejection of the Messiah, whose 
kingdom was not of this world; it shows 
off the sublime heights of spirituality of the 
Psalms, as many of them belong to the same 
period. We must learn to think of the 
Bible as a great living organism in which 
each part has its place. 

The Nonconformist Ideal 

Nonconformity, like Protestantism, is 
a misleading name. Principal Garvis writes 
on “Nonconformity: Its Ideals and His- 
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tory” in the Constructive Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1914, and shows the positive ele- 
ment in British Nonconformity. Dr. Dale 
stands out as the man who knew and 
preached what Nonconformity in its essence 
stands for; that is to say, the idea that the 
church is to be wholly made of men and 
women in whom Christ lives, the inward 
life producing the outward body. The 
great difference between the spirit of Con- 
formity and the spirit of Nonconformity 
is that Conformity assumes that there 
ought to be uniformity in the outward 
organization corresponding to the unity of 
the inward spirit; Nonconformity maintains 
that there may be variety and variation. 
History teaches that uniformity is impos- 
sible and it is not even desirable. By 
mutual respect, affection, and service, the 
different communions will best redlize the 
common life in God. 


Wagner and Religion 


In the Methodist Review for August, 
1914, Professor C. G. Shaw writes on “Re- 
ligion and Irreligion in Wagner’s Opera.” 
Wagner had a profound interest in modern 
problems, including religion. Like many 
post-Hegelians, he was not averse to enter- 
ing the theological arena although he was 
not always in the same religious mood, as 
we should expect in the nature of the case. 
Wagner was always religious: in all his 
operas he clings to the idea of vicarious 
salvation. Elizabeth saves Tannhiuser; 
Siegfried, Wotan; Brunhilde, Siegfried. 
Although on the. whole his conception of 
vicarious sacrifice was as Buddhistic as 
Christian, he was true to the individual and 
his inner life. 

Constructive Reconstruction in 

Theology 


That we do not want a merely negative 
reconstruction in theology, which builds a 
newer and lesser structure out of what re- 
mains after the old theology has been re- 


duced to a minimum, is the contention of 
Professor D. C. Macintosh, of Yale, in the 
American Journal of Theology for October. 
Mere negation, he says, has been the great 
reason for the non-evangelistic character of 
most religious liberalism and theological re- 
construction hitherto. The old Christianity 
was positive and vital. We must conserve 
for our new age the vital essence of Chris- 
tian supernaturalism, evangelicalism, and 
orthodoxy. 

As to supernaturalism: The neo-vitalists 
are enabling us to see, more clearly than 
before, that the phenomena of physical life 
are not to be explained, without remainder, 
in terms of chemical and mechanical law. 
The spiritual life of man is not reducible, 
without remainder, to psychological law. 
This is the avenue of approach between God 
and man. On this view, the only miracles 
that we know anything about are the works 
of God within the life of the human spirit. 
This may be described as a new Christian 
supernaturalism. 

As to evangelicalism: The sinner is to 
come, just as he is, to the gracious God who 
came so fully into the life of Jesus Christ. 
And, coming thus in repentance and trust, 
the sinner will be reconciled with God. The 
creative activity of God in the spiritual life 
of man is made most readily accessible 
through the Christlike religious readjust- 
ment of the soul in response to the evangelic 
appeal. Thus the sinner will be progres- 
sively saved from the consequences of sin— 
not magically, but in a way that is rationally 
intelligible—by the indwelling power of God. 
Salvation is primarily moral deliverance 
through religious dependence. It is the 
moral union of man with God, eventuating 
in the moral union of man with man. 

As to orthodoxy: One of the few Chris- 
tian projects of more importance than 
church union is the development of a scien- 


tifically rational theology, both for the good - 


of those already Christian, and for the con- 
version of the non-Christian nations. For 
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the sake of freedom to pursue this greater 
good, we should give the movement for 
union of the churches our cordial, but not 
uncritical, support. 


Coming Opportunity of German 
Poetry 

Why poetry has been repressed as a 
moral factor in German life and how a new 
opportunity may soon open for it are two 
questions considered in the October Hibbert 
Journal by Rev. T. W. Rolleston, of Hamp- 
stead. He shows that the literary class in 
Germany is out of touch with the dominant 
sentiment of the nation, except in so far as 
that class is buckled into a state-harness. 
Germany is coerced by the physical power 
of aristocracy and special privilege. Its 
opinions and ideals are, perforce, those of 
the ruling, Bismarckian class. If the liter- 
ary man cares to make terms with this 
dominant class, well and good. But he has 
bartered his soul, and cannot possibly exert 
any distinctive influence apart from the 
aims and purposes of the aristocracy. 

This fact was strikingly illustrated re- 
cently when Hauptmann, as the foremost 
German dramatist, was commissioned to 
write a Festspiel, or commemorating drama, 
for the celebration of the centenary of the 
battle of Leipzig. Hedidso. The play was 
performed at Breslau in Hauptmann’s native 
Silesia; but it proved in its treatment of his- 
toric events so little consonant with official 


ideas that at the instance of the Crown 
Prince it was taken off the boards. 

The German poet has never bowed his 
knee to the bureaucratic Baal. He cher- 
ishes a conception of Germany somewhat 
different from that of Treitschke, the poet 
of the present era, who wanted to see his 
country a mere “expansion of Prussia.” 
His weakness is that his conception is not 
as yet definite and forceful like Treitschke’s. 
It expresses itself rather in the form of a rest- 
less dissatisfaction with the existing scheme 
of things than in any vision whereby it 
might be “ remolded nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire.” But that will come. When the vast 
tidal wave of Prussian ambition which has © 
flung itself on Europe has retired, it will be 
for German literature to find the place and 
power now denied it, and to remake the 
German nation. For this task it will find in 
the heart of the nation, in traditional habits 
of thought and life, material of the very fin- 
est quality—how fine no one can know who 
has not lived long among the German people, 
learned to know them from the noble to the 
peasant, read their literature, and studied 
their history. The day of the true Germany 
will surely come. The war of 1870 made a 
new and a nobler France. The war of today 
will do as much for Germany. And then it 
may be hoped that many a voice now 
drowned in the clangor of ‘Deutschland 
iiber Alles” will gain a hearing for a humbler 
yet loftier strain. 
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MISSIONS 


Christian Unity from the Point of View 
of Mission Work among 
Mohammedans 


In the Constructive Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1914, Mr. S. M. Zwemer writes on 
“A United Christendom and Islam.” It 
seems that the Mohammedan Yellow 
press is exceedingly bitter against the Chris- 
tians and that the Mohammedans of India 
and Egypt, at least, see that there is some 
danger for their faith in Christian propa- 
ganda. Unhappy divisions among Chris- 
tians have always been the greatest help to 
the missionaries of Islam. When the Arabs 
invaded Western Asia and North Africa, they 
found a divided Christendom, a body of 
Christ torn and bleeding, while sects and 
factions were fighting about the hem of its 
garment. But now the ancient oriental 
churches are being reformed from within, 
while Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missions have been founded all over India 
and the Ottoman Empire. Dr. Zwemer 
indicates certain lines on which Protestants 
at least could co-operate. First, they ought 
to recognize unity in scholarship in the unity 
of this problem. This unity of scholarship 
which transcends differences in creeds and 
nationalities will greatly help in driving 
away provincialism and sectarianism. Then 
Protestants and other Christians ought to 
lay stress on what is common to their diverse 
creeds, Thirdly, the mission field ought to 
be surveyed and occupied with strategy. 


A Record Circulation of Bibles 


The year 1913 was the best in the his- 
tory of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Sales amounted to 8,958,223 copies, an 
increase of over a million compared with 
the previous year which had been a record 
year. The society has published the Scrip- 


tures in 456 languages. The demand for 
the Scriptures in China is most remarkable. 
Through the Y.M.C.A. a large number of 
Gospels have been distributed among the 
British troops and every soldier or sailor who 
promised to read a chapter daily has been 
presented with a pocket New Testament. 
There is now a great revival of religious 
earnestness in England and in France and 
this is one of the redeeming side issues of an 
otherwise disastrous war. 


Chinese Students and Christianity 


A most interesting report has come re- 
garding the work of Sherwood Eddy in 
China. In Tientsin there was a meeting 
of 2,000 students in the Guild Hall, several 
hundred being turned away. In addition, 
there was a special meeting for 1,500 school- 
boys and 1,800 business men, not to men- 
tion women students. Over 1,000 inquirers 
expressed their desire to join Bible classes 
in order to make a study of Christianity. 
The sincerity of these inquirers may be 
judged from the fact that out of the five 
hundred Confucian students enrolled in 
Bible classes last year, two hundred were 
received as probationers. 

In Peking Mr. Eddy was received by 
President Yuan Shi Kai and Vice-President 
General Li Yuan Hung. Evangelistic meet- 
ings were held within the Forbidden City, 
just in front of the imperial palace, next to 
the sacred altar where the emperor annually 
worshiped the “Spirit of the Land.” Four 
thousand students came to the hall and 
punctuated the speeches with enthusiastic 
applause. On the second day 3,000 were 
present, and on the third day more than 
1,000 more signed cards of inquiry to join 
Bible classes. Five hundred schoolboys 
and 350 business men also indicated their 
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desire to join Bible classes. Twenty 
thousand men were said to have attended 
Professor Robertson’s lectures on science 
the week preceding Mr. Eddy’s visit. 

Altogether 2,000 inquirers expressed their 
desire to study the Bible in classes. The 
total attendance at the evangelistic meetings 
in Peking was about 14,000. There are 
many other indications of a great Christian 
movement among the Chinese student 
class. 


The Religion of Suicides 


The Imperial Statistical Bureau of Berlin 
publishes the average of death by suicide 
per 100,000 people among different religious 
and non-religious sections of the German 
nation. The ratio is: among Protestants, 
31; among Roman Catholics, 37; among 
Jews, 40; among the religionless, 605 
(Missionary Review of The World). 


A Parallel to the History of Israel 


On the upper reaches of the river Niger 
in Western Soudan there is a heathen tribe 
called the Bambara, numbering about half 
a million. Although the Mohammedans 
are very numerous in the Western Soudan, 
the Bambaras have remained very faithful 
to their beliefs. They believe that the 
growth of their corn depends upon the 
good will of spirits of the land which have 
to be propitiated by special ceremonies 
before plowing of the fields. Moham- 
medan settlers of a foreign race who dwell 
among the Bambaras have come to practice 
the same rites for fear that otherwise 
their crops would fail. As a result these 
Mohammedans have lost much of their faith 


in Allah. Traveling Moslem preachers 
argue the case with them and try to show 
them that Allah is the only ruling power over 
nature and that they ought to rely upon him 
only. This situation offers a_ striking 
parallel with the conquest of Canaan by 
the Hebrews. The incoming settlers found 
in that country a prosperous community 
which worshiped local gods called Baalim. 
These were supposed to bless the crops and 
the produce of vineyards and orchards. 
To insure success in their farming opera- 
tions, the Hebrews worshiped commonly 
the local Baals or Yahweh in the old sanc- 
tuaries of the Baalim and practically the 
same rites. Against this the prophets 
preached firmly (see for instance Hos. 
2:8, 21, 22; Ezek. 16:19), showing that 
Yahweh was the real giver of all good crops, 
bringing fertility into the land. 


Medical Missions in the East 


The September number of the Spirit of 
Missions deals with the medical missions 
of the Episcopal church. The Christian 
Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, an undenominational society, has un- 
dertaken to erect a medical school and to 
support one or two of its professors, the 
work being part of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai. The medical school of St. John’s 
College was begun on a small scale in 1881 
with eight students. In Tokyo, the premier 
of Japan, Count Okuma, and several leading 
gentlemen in Japanese society have heartily 
indorsed the new plans for the development 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. Medical 
missions are probably the most effective of 
Christian agencies. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Ministers and Newspapers 
The relation of pastors to the daily press 
is discussed in the Congregationalist by Rev. 
Ernest Bourner Allen, of Toledo, who had 
a large business experience in connection 


with newspapers before entering the min- 
istry. 

There is a common notion, says Mr. 
Allen, that nothing draws like the gospel. 
Inferentially, if the gospel were preached, 
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men would throng our churches. The 
notion is false. Any preacher who will 
attack hobble skirts will get into print and 
have a crowd. On the other hand are the 
extremes of dulness. Somewhere between 
lies the legitimate use of advertising as a 
help to reach people with Christ’s message. 
When a church advertises, it must “deliver 
the goods.” It must be scrupulously care- 
ful to stick to the topics, hours, speakers, 
music, or anything else which it announces, 
or give an adequate reason for not doing so. 
When the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, in convention assembled, begin 
their “‘creed” with the words, ‘‘We believe 
in ¢ruth,” churches must be careful to live 
as high. 

The time may come when our churches 
will secure the service of a competent “ad” 
expert to formulate and direct their adver- 
tising work. The federation of churches 
in any community may profitably inaug- 
urate a campaign of advertising, designed 
to present correct ideas of the purpose and 
work of the churches and paid for pro rata 
according to the membership of each 
church. This enables the smaller churches 
to share in the results as well as the larger 
ones. The work done in Philadelphia 
through the service of Mr. William T. Ellis 
is classic, and copies of church “ads” in 
the Philadelphia North American might 
well be studied by pastors. Mr. Ellis 
believes that a committee of laymen makes 
the best publicity committee. 

While cards, calendars, letters, and 
church papers, all have a place and power 
to reach. certain groups, no appeal reaches 
so many people as that through the daily 
paper. Every minister ought to know some 
of the ins and outs of the newspaper office, 
or use someone in his congregation who does. 
The most fundamental thing for him to know 
is that the newspaper is a business. The 
church has no right to solicit or expect 
newspaper publicity without paying for it. 
To solicit it is begging. To expect it is a 


revelation of ignorance. When a church 
does, or a pastor says, anything really 
worth while, sooner or later the newspaper 
will record it. It may be helped to accuracy 
if the pastor writes it out; but even then, 
the paper may not publish it. The process 
of securing correct reports and adequate 
publicity is a long one, depending on mutual 
understanding and requiring much patience. 
In general, if you help the newspaper it 
will help you. Advertising today is a 
science and an art. Its use by our churches 
is rapidly increasing. There are in many 
communities churches whose success is 
largely due to advertising. 


Modern Church Efficiency and 
Ancient Prophecy 


Using the experience of Amos as a text, 
Rev. C. R. Zahniser, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Christian Social Service Union, writes 
on modern church conditions in the Pres- 
byterian Advance. 

Amos laid the responsibility for Israel’s 
condition upon her inadequate religion. 
It consisted in the perfunctory perform- 
ance of ceremonies and adherence to anti- 
quated conventions. It lacked vitality 
and touch with the new conditions. As 
a result, there was no feeling of brotherhood 
between those of different classes and, as to 
the government and the courts, there was 
“no justice in the gate.” 

The contention of Amos, which God 
verified in the ensuing history, was that 
the nation was doomed because with great 
prosperity and increase of wealth there had 
not been corresponding progress in justice 
and the promotion of human welfare. On 
the other hand, there was the accumulation 
of great fortunes, ostentatious display of 
great wealth, reckless abandon in dissipa- 
tion, and utter unconcern for the distress 
of the multitude. 

Turning to modern times, there can be 
no doubt that the complex social conditions 
around us make entirely new demands upon 
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us. The old rules of conduct are insufficient 
for the intricacies of modern business in 
which the evil results of one’s act may be 
so far from him that he never knows the 
sufferer and may not even realize that the 
guilt is his own. The important thing to 
be stressed is that we need today a con- 
science sensitized to evils that did not 
tempt our fathers and a corresponding 
increase in the reach of the influence of our 
religion on modern life. 

Some questions suggested for discussion 
are: What is the right relation of the church 
to the state? Is one morally responsible 
for evils far removed from his act by many 
secondary causes? What does religion 
have to do with social problems? How 
are we to account for the flagrant exploiter 
of the poor who is active in the church: is 
he a conscious hypocrite? Wherein can 
the blame for present social evils be laid at 
the door of the church ? 


Rural Church Unity in Practice 


An instructive account of church feder- 
ation in the Far West is given by John R. 
Hargreaves in the American Journal of 
Sociology for September. He speaks of a 
unified church located at Mosier, Oregon, 
which is built up by the consolidation of a 
Methodist and a Baptist church, together 
with persons of Presbyterian and Epis- 
copalian antecedents. Among the far- 
reaching influences of the consolidation is 
a broader fellowship, which, having been 
once experienced, is felt to be indispensable. 
In one part of the parish, a chief worker is 
a Covenanter Presbyterian; in another 
part, the right-hand man is an aged Wes- 
leyan Methodist exhorter. They work 
together in the same causes, spiritual growth 
and neighborhood betterment. The com- 
munity churches of today, as the writer 
says, are very few in number; but before 
ten years have passed, they will be all over 
the land, and the countryside will have come 
into its own. 


Mr. Hargreaves, who has had consider- 
able experience in the study and practice of 
rural church unity, can be addressed at 
Hood River, Oregon. 


The War’s Challenge to American 
Churches 


“What ought the church of America 
to do to meet the perils occasioned by the 
European war?” Mr. J. Campbell White 
considers this question in the Western 
Christian Advocate. He holds that pastors 
and all other religious leaders should strive 
to make it plain that Christianity is in no 
way responsible for the war. The issue is 
confused by the fact that the nations at 
war are called “Christian nations,” and 
each is praying for victory. It is a compli- 
cated situation which requires a good deal 
of study to comprehend. While statesman- 
ship can do something through arbitration 
treaties to avert the horrors of war, only 
the world-wide spread of the gospel can 
really abolish war forever. Then there is 
a vast spiritual ministry to be provided for 
the nations now in conflict. Some of the 
wars of the past have been used to preach 
the gospel with compelling power, and 
many thousands of soldiers have been led 
to a vital faith in Christ. The type of 
Christianity in Europe may be radically 
changed if the church in America is alert 
and responsive. More than ever does this 
conflict thrust upon America the religious 
leadership of the nations. 


New Developments in Church 
Moving Pictures 

With an advisory board consisting of 
such men as Rev. F. B. Meyer and 
Rev. George F. Pentecost, of London; 
Rev. David Burrell, of the Marble Colle- 
giate Church, New York City; and Professor 
C. F. Kent, of Yale, a new moving-picture 
society has been formed with the special 
purpose of meeting the needs of churches 
and other religious organizations. It is 
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known as the Religious and Educational 
Moving-Picture Society of Philadelphia. 
Its comprehensive plans include films of 
biblical history, from Genesis to Revelation, 
scenes from the world-wide field of missions, 
views of the progress of the temperance 
movement and of the broadening work of 
social service. As an example of the 
methods of this new enterprise, it may be 
noted that Mr. George Hazelton, the well- 
known dramatist of biblical themes, has 
been chosen to prepare the scenario of the 
life and work of Moses. It is not likely that 
this class of moving pictures will need to 
be scrutinized very critically by boards of 
censorship; and it is to be hoped that it 
will do much to elevate the public taste. 
Another aid to church picture work is 
the new “Pathescope” machine for ama- 
teurs. This is a small machine, which 


makes its own electric light and can be 
easily and quickly set up. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained by writing to 29 West 
42d St., New York City. 


As to Teaching Ethics in Colleges 


In the Churchman of October 10, 1914, 
Professor Lyman P. Powell, of Hobart Col- 
lege, makes an important suggestion relative 
to ethical study in our colleges. His posi- 
tion is that we must treat the college girl or 
boy as “an adolescent, or at best as a near- 
man or near-woman, full of promise of good- 
ness, to be realized not so much by threats 
and penalties as by hopes and aspirations.” 
He maintains that in the teaching of 
ethics the actual moral problems of col- 
lege life should be discussed rather than 
mere cultural training as to the theories of 
morals. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of 
Democracy. By Henry C. Vedder. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xiv+4r10. 
$x .50. 


The author, as many of our readers know, is 
fessor of church history in Crozer Theological 
A number “§ his books have been 
reviewed in these columns. The present work 
is dedicated “to the millions who toil without 
hope, that the thousands may = without 
thought.” These rather startling phrases pre- 
pare the reader for a treatise along unconven- 
tional lines. By way of introduction to a study 
of democracy from the standpoint of Jesus and 
Christianity, the author shows, with a number 
of recent writers, that democracy in the field of 
sociology demands a corresponding movement in 
the field of theology. The “old theology” is 
aristocratic. We need a democratic interpreta- 
tion of Soeineliy and the Bible as the spirit- 
ual counterpart of our new social-democratic 
awakening. 

Dr. Vedder belongs to the “right wing” of 
socialism. He is, therefore, was “red,” or 

“revolutionary,” in the obnoxious sense of these 
terms. Whether one agrees with all that is 
found in this book or not, there is no doubt that 
it will prove to be a stimulating volume, alike 
for its moral and spiritual earnestness and for 
the information with which it is packed. We 
may doubt the economic thoroughness and 
clarity of one who makes the sweeping declara- 
tion that “all interest and dividends are im- 

moral,” and yet we may find much of economic 
truth and cen nd in his diagnosis and prescrip- 
tions. One of the characteristics of most social- 
ists today is absence of the dogmatism which 
formerly attached to the followers of Karl Marx. 

It is just at this point that Dr. Vedder’s book 
will have its value. Social- 
ism, with him, is a deduction from Jesus’ doc- 
trine of the fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
ofman. Butitisadistantideal. Having made 
his confession of faith, our author states very 
clearly that he is not in any sense an advocate of 
violence. He is willing to work with all who are 
striving to realize a greater measure of economic 
justice, even if they do not fully agree with him. 
The spirit which this volume represents is vastly 
on the increase. The tendency to merge theo- 
logical democracy with economic democracy is 
rapidly becoming tidal. 

That Dr. Vedder’s immediate program does 
not imply subversion of the present social order, 
in the socialist sense, is clear from many passages 
in his book. Speaking of the demand sage social 

justice, he emphasizes that it is not only insistent 
ut general, and that we are an aroused, a deter- 
mined, almost an angry, people, yet doubtful as 


to just what to do. This period of doubt, he 
declares, will not long endure. Now, therefore, 
is the psychological moment to make ‘changes i in 
our system radical enough to avert revolution, 
before revolutionary methods are demanded by 
the irresistible pressure of the mob spirit (p. 57). 
Immediately following this pronouncement, he 
says that the first great fundamental wrong 
which our social order perpetrates is that it shuts 
away from men the larger part of the soil and 
permits a few to speculate in the substance of the 
world which God has made for all. Speaking 
further of the land question, when discussing the 
“slum problem,” Dr. Vedder says that the tene- 
ment evil is largely economic. We put a pre- 
mium on speculation in land by taxing vacant 
lots lightly; and we impose a nay tf on the in- 
vestment of capital in buildings by taxing im- 
provements heavily (p. 179). 

The author’s point of difference with the 
official position of the church is that organized 
Christianity has insisted upon salvation through 
correctness of theological belief and through a 
purely individual morality, while it has ignored 
the problem of economic injustice. He points 
out that though money has been spent like water 
in the interest of aragma, Se e church has 
made no appreciable advance di the last 
generation; it is just holding its own; it is mark- 
ing time, not marching to conquest. From these 
facts, the author deduces that only one conclu- 
sion is possible: the church makes no successful 
appeal to the people at large because it has 
ceased to meet the wants of the age. It must 
change its policy radically, or lose even more in 
the coming decades. 


The Negro Races. A Sociological Study. By 
Jerome Dowd. New York: Neale Publish- 
ing Co., 1914. Pp. 310. $2.50. 

This is the second number to be issued in a 
proposed three-volume work by the head of the 
department of sociology in the University of 
Oklahoma. Professor Dowd is one of the best 
authorities in this country on the negro. His 
first volume considered the West Africans; the 
present volume takes wu yy Africans of the East 
and South; while the one is to treat of the 
negroes in "America. Work of this kind is valu- 
able, not only for the scientific investigator, but 
for those who are interested in the practical work 
of missions. One of the best means of training 
for effective missionary work is a purely dis- 
passionate study of native races—their social 
usages and general state of mind. Professor 
Dowd points out that a deplorable error of mis- 
sionary work in Africa and elsewhere has been 
the effort to reconstruct the natives in the like- 
ness of the Europeans. The introduction of 
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European civilization among the negroes of 
Africa has had a tendency to disorganize the 
race and bring about its extinction. This has 
been so, not because the negroes lack the capa- 
city for higher culture, but because the methods 
of introducing culture have been bad. Only a 
radical change in the administration of the mis- 
sionary movement in Africa, insists Professor 
Dowd, can overcome this tendency. 

The author makes a pointed suggestion when 
he says that missionary work thus far has been 
hindered by the evil influences of European gov- 
ernmental action and the outrages inflicted upon 
the negroes by industrial exploiters from Chris- 
tian countries. The old forms of slavery, he 
points out, have been succeeded or supple- 
mented by new forms of servitude, even more 
grinding and hateful to the victims. Savage 
customs and institutions have been condemned 
and interfered with in so far as they proved in- 
convenient to usurpers of land and its produce, 
but for the most part with nothing but increase 
of savagery. The way to influence character is 
to begin with these matters of practical life, not 
with the theoretical and the abstract; with con- 
duct and feeling, not with theological doctrines 
and book learning. 


The Holy Land of Asia Minor. By Francis E. 
Clark. New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. 
154. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Clark has embodied in this volume his 
impressions of the cities of Western Asia Minor, 
—— in a journey made among them in 1912. 

running homiletical comment on the letters to 
the seven churches in Rev., chaps. 1-3, is inter- 
woven with these impressions. Dr. Clark writes 
informally and agreeably. At some points his 
statements occasion wonder, e.g., if the library 
of the Convent of St. John on Patmos has been 
transferred to the Bodleian (p. 7), it must be 
something very recent. Much of the book has, 
. the introduction states, already appeared in the 
Christian Herald. There are good illustrations. 


The Elements of New Testament Greek. A 
Method of Studying the Greek New Testa- 
ment with Exercises. By H. P. V. Nunn. 


Cambridge: University Press, 1914. Pp. 


204. 35. net. 


Mr. Nunn has produced a compact little 
Greek manual, embodying the forms and con- 
structions essential for the reading of the easier 
parts of the New Testament in Greek. The 
work is carefully constructed, but its very com- 
pactness makes one wonder; the 37 lessons in- 
clude so much matter that they will, we fear, 
prove rather discouraging to the beginner, who 
cannot possibly master one a day. It would 
have been well to distribute the work into three 


times as many lessons. As it is, the teacher who 
uses the book will have to make this division for 
himself. Classical forms unknown to New Tes- 
tament Greek and words that occur but once in 
the New Testament have not been avoided, and 
the accents are not infallible (cf. pp. 14, 30, 50). 
The use of English first persons for G: 

persons, long since adopted by Americans and 
much derided by British reviewers, has properly 
enough been followed by Mr. Nunn, even at the 
cost of improbabilities like ‘“‘I surname,” “I 
crow.”” Mr. Nunn has done his work carefully 
and thoroughly, but he has not made it attract- 
ive or interesting for the student. Learning 
Greek with this book will be a pure grind. Itis 
a mistake to print such books before they have 
stood the test of classroom use. 


Vital Elements of Preaching. By Arthur S. 
Hoyt. New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 
ix+322. $1.50. 


Dr. Hoyt, professor of homiletics and soci- 
ology in Auburn Theological Seminary, is al- 
ready well and favorably known to the younger 
ume compares favora! wi 
books on The Work Preaching The 
Preacher. It is composed of his class lectures 
to his own students and of his lectures in the 
University of Chicago. 

The Seer’s House and Other Sermons. By 

James Rutherford. Edinburgh: T. & T. 

Clark, 1914. Pp. vii+343. 45. 6d. net. 

One feels that the preacher of these sermons 
truly lives in the Seer’s House. Somehow Scot- 
land is the preaching-center of the English- 
speaking world, and this series is by no means 
pulpit. Such simplicity, insight, strength, ten- 

ess, directness, and clarity might well be 
coveted by any preacher. 


The Making of a Country Parish. By Harlow 
S. Mills. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 1914. Pp. xviii+126. 50 cents, 
prepaid. 

This is an account of the author’s work in 
Benzonia, Michigan, and in the surroundi 
territory some twelve miles square. After fif- 
teen years in the village with a population of 
about four hundred, the pastor conceived the 
idea of making his church an organizing center 
for the entire district. An interdenominational 
agreement was reached so as to give his experi- 
ment a more favorable opportunity, with the 
result that the Benzonia parish was increased 
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sixfold. For some three years services have 
been held in six additional chapels, four school- 
houses, and one private home. No one within 
the parish needs to go more than a mile and a 
half to church at the present time. Ten Sunday 
schools are maintained. The plan has con- 
tributed to social advance, community Bane 
and ew and has greatly increased 
attendance and membership. 


The Church at the Center. By Warren H. 
Wilson. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada, 
1914. Pp. 98. 50 cents, prepaid. 

In 1912 the author issued a book on The Evo- 
lution of the Country Community, which was 
as a meritorious study in religious 
sociology. In the present volume he carries the 
campaign for rural church efficiency still farther 
in presenting numerous and fertile suggestions 
on surveys, programs, and plants. His descrip- 
tion of successful experiments in rural leadership 
on the part of the local church is well calculated 
to awaken country pastors to new and broad 
endeavor and to assure them of commensurate 
success. 


The Juvenile Court and the Community. By 
Thomas D. Eliot. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. xv+234. $1.25. 

The object of this book is to treat the juve- 
nile court in its relation to other social institu- 
tions, to show how far public dissatisfaction has 
been warranted, and to indicate how the juve- 
nile court can justify itself in the face of these 
attacks. The author holds that “the juvenile 
court as at present organized is an unn 
and, in a sense, an anomalous institution.” He 
believes that its work should be taken over by 
the school and the court of domestic relations. 

The book is based on a comprehensive and 
close study of the principal juvenile courts in the 
United States and conforms to sound social 
theory. The author proves his case that the 
juvenile court is largely a makeshift—an incon- 
sistent mixture of adjudication and administra- 
tion—in its time far better than nothing but 
destined to be superseded by more highly 
specialized and more effectively preventive 
agencies. 


The Enlarging Conception of God. By Herbert 
Alden Youtz. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. 199. $1.25. 

Professor Youtz is one of the younger theo- 
logians who are facing the problems of our mod- 
ern world frankly. The present volume is a 
little unfortunately named, because as a matter 


of fact there is only one rege the subject 
of the modern conception o The purpose 
of the author is to furnish an introduction to the 
general study of religion and modern theological 
thinking, three chapters being upon the question 
of method. This volume should, therefore, be 
read with Professor Smith’s volume on Social 
Idealism and the Changing Theology. It has less 
unity than the latter, put like it is an indication 
that we are really to rethink our re- 
ligious inheritances in terms of modern needs 
and well-organized method. 


The Man of Nazareth. By Frederick L. Ander- 
son. New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 
x+226. $1.00. 


In this volume Professor Anderson does not 
undertake to write a life of Christ. It is neither 
a commentary upon his teachings nor a discus- 
sion of sources. Rather is it an attempt to 
shape vividly the total impression which Re ng 
has made upon a careful student of the Gos 
Professor Anderson approaches the Tag og of 
Jesus historically. He would see him in rela- 
tionship to all times, not merely to times which 
were behind him. He very properly regards 
him in terms of cause as truly as effect. It seems 
to the reviewer that this is the only position 
which promises to exhibit the truly historical 
rather than the merely biographical Jesus. 

Jesus is certainly not to be accounted for by 
the study of Judaism. There is in him a su 
genetic - uality which shows itself in the deve 
ment of his influence on history. 

Because of this conviction one cannot 
the sometimes over-rhetorical praise of Jesus as 
merely conventional. The author is endeavor- 
ing to look at Jesus in a long perspective, and 
when he conceives of Jesus as cause as truly as 
effect, he is calling attention to what is really 
the significant thing in Christianity. The man 
who regards Christianity simply from the point 
of view of its origin is constantly in danger of 
failing to appreciate its causal power. One can 
never understand the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ simpl $e an understanding of the con- 
ditions in which he appeared. Fire is not de- 
scribed by a discussion of the origin of coal and 
wood. The real significance of Jesus lies in what 
he accomplished, not in what occasioned him. 

We commend this book particularly to the 
intelligent reader. It is not a technical treatise. 
There are points at which technical scholarship 
may feel that Professor Anderson has hardly 
given full weight to certain elements in his prob- 
lem, but the book has a real value and along with 
its centering of attention upon the significant 
elements in the historical Jesus should serve to 
make the complacent mind feel that traditional 
views are not necessarily infallible and that there 
is still an opportunity for new study and in- 
creased appreciation of the Master’s personality. 
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THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO OUR 
MODERN LIFE. III 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 

This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each month 
from September, 1914, to June, 1915. It is sent free to all members of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for this course. 
Membership in the INst1TUTE may be secured by sending the annual mem- 
bership fee of fifty cents, and four cents for postage, to the headquarters of the 
INSTITUTE, at the University of Chicago. 


PART I. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 


STUDY III 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


There are two ways of approaching the relations of Jesus to our modern life: 
We can study the conditions of the modern world and see how they need teaching 


like that of Jesus, or we can study the teaching of Jesus and see how it can and © 


should be extended into the world of practical affairs in the midst of which we live. 
There are advantages in each of these methods, but the second seems preferable, 
for the reason that it enables us to put the emphasis precisely where Jesus put it; 
namely, on the sort of life which a man must possess if he is to render genuine 
Christian service to his day and generation. For this reason we study the funda- 
mentals of Jesus’ teaching regarding life as he himself lived it and as we as his 
followers should live it, before we study the application of his principles and ideals 
to the problems of conduct. We must live before we can act. 

Further, such a method accords with the purpose of the church. For the 
work of the church is primarily spiritual. If our churches can produce men and 
women ready at any cost to order their lives upon the example and teaching of 
Jesus, the problems of society will be much more quickly solved than under any 
other conditions. As a matter of fact, most social problems are never answered; 
they are outgrown. By virtue of a new view of life, new desires to be helpful, 
new insight into evil, new reliance on God, new appreciation of justice and fra- 
ternity, we become dissatisfied with things as we find them and wish to improve 
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them. Such discontent and ambitions are the outcome of a spiritual life more 
fully experienced. 

The term “Life of the Spirit” includes very much more than we can discuss 
in this particular study. The discontent which gives rise to repentance, the faith 
in God as Father, which results from our acceptance of the teaching of Jesus 
as regulative in our lives, are matters which we have already considered in the 
two preceding studies. But in this third and last of the three studies of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus we shall consider more in detail some of the inner relations and 
tendencies of that spiritual life which Jesus would evoke in every soul. Christian 
efforts to improve individual and social life imply these elements of individual 
character. Social service is the outcome of the life of the Spirit, not its 
substitute. 

In our day there is special need of making Christian life extend from the two 
great foci of spiritual experience as Jesus described it: prayer and resolute search 
for the highest good. Neither is logically the outcome of the other, for both 
spring from that inner life of trust in God which Jesus described. Yet there 
is a very distinct connection between the two. If one is to pray to God for 
help, it is clear that his own ethical life should be whole-heartedly at one with 
the highest ethical ideals, and, on the other hand, if he is to realize in his own life 
these ideals, he will need the help which can come alone from prayer. Jesus is 
admittedly the world’s greatest expert in the spiritual life. To listen to his 
teachings on these two phases of the life of the Spirit is to feel anew the spell of 

I. PRAYER 


There are many varieties of religious experience, but all religion ultimately 
runs back to the search for help through establishing personal relations with God. 
Men pray, not because they have been taught to pray, but because prayer is 
spontaneous. Without it a life might be philosophical and moral, but it would 
lose that sense of God’s presence and control which prayer engenders. Men have 
abused this impulse to ask help from God but they have never altogether quenched 
it. In the moment of supreme need even the most irreligious men are likely to 
seek deliverance in superhuman sources. 


1. The Views of Prayer Current among the Jews in the Days of Jesus 


Jesus lived in the midst of deeply religious people. True, much of his teaching 
was in criticism of the religious views of his day, but no little of it was also an 
extension of the religious heritage from prophet, lawgiver, and sage. Just as 
he had no need to argue for the existence of God, so he had no need to argue 
that men should pray. He had rather to correct misapprehensions as to 
prayer. 

Two tendencies were prevalent in Jewish religious life in Jesus’ day: one 
toward ritual and the other toward legalism. The latter, notwithstanding many 
noble traits, tended to create a religious aristocracy and was subject to severe 
criticism by Jesus. The former was not particularly discussed by Jesus, although 
he did not ignore worship in sacred places. 
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First day.—§ 34. The Old Testament religion tended toward ritual rather than 
private prayer: I Sam. 1:1-20; Deut. 12:5-14; selections from Leviticus. Prayer 
seems to have been involved in sacrifice, although men might pray at other times 
than when sacrificing. Read the story of Hannah’s prayer, I Sam. 1:1-20, The 
development of the priestly element of Hebrew religion tended to make sacrificial 
prayers more formal and ritualistic. Read Deut. 12:5-14. Consult the Book 
of Leviticus and note that chapter after chapter is concerned with ritualistic 
acts. In many cases prayer took the form of a hymn, as we see in the Psalms, 
many of which were intended for temple worship. Read the titles given to many 
psalms indicating their character as prayer. 

Second day.—Most prayers of the Old Testament are individual and special: 
Deut. 9:18-29; Num. 14:11-22; 21:7-9; Jer. 42:1-6; I Kings 8:20-53; Ezra 
9:5-10; Neh. 1:4-11. Read the selections from Deuteronomy and Numbers 
containing prayers of Moses. Sometimes, as in the case of Jeremiah, the prophet 
would pray for the people at their request, Jer. 42:1-6. The most elaborate 
prayer recorded in the Old Testament is that of Solomon at the dedication of the 
Temple, I Kings 8:22-53. Later prayers which are of rather different tone are 
to be seen in Ezra 9:5-15; Neh. 1:4-11, and throughout the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

Third day.—§ 35. The prayer, of the Pharisee was always in danger of becoming 
insincere: Matt. 23:5 (cf. Exod. 13:9-16; Deut. 6:8; 11:18); Deut. 6:4-9; 
11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41. The Pharisaic movement was not consciously 
hypocritical. See Matt. 23:5 and cf. Exod. 13:9-16; Deut. 6:8; 11:18. The 
most common prayers of the Pharisee were the “Shema,” or the Jews’ Confession 
of Faith (Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41), which became part of the 
synagogue service, and the “Shemoneh Esreh,” or Daily Prayer, which was 
uttered morning, noon, and night by all Jews. It is long and beautiful and 
still to be found in Jewish prayer-books. In the nature of the case the constant 
repetition of these prayers tended toward externalism, despite the efforts of the 
best rabbis to prevent this error. Jesus’ criticism was against this tendency. 
He himself used the “Shema,”’ Mark 12:29, 30. 


2. The Prayers of Jesus 


We sometimes forget that Jesus’ teachings as to prayer are the expression of 
his own practice. He could teach men to pray because his life was directed 
by prayer. 

Fourth day.—§ 36. Jesus’ habit of prayer: Luke 3:21; 6:12-13; 9:16; 
Mark 9:29; Luke 9:29; Mark 6:46; John 6:15; Luke 10:21, 22; Mark 14:32- 
42; Matt. 27:46; Luke 22:32; 23:34. Jesus prepared for all crises of his own 
life by intense prayer. Thus, before his baptism: Luke 3:21; before the choice of 
the twelve: Luke 6:12, 13; before many of his miracles: Luke 9:16; Mark 
9:29; at his transfiguration: Luke 9:29; at the time of his popularity: Mark 6:46 
(cf. John 6:15); in moments of great spiritual insight: Luke 10:21-22; in 
Gethsemane: Mark 14:32-42; at his crucifixion: Matt. 27:46. We find him also 
engaged in intercessory prayer, as, for example, for Peter: Luke 22:32; for the 
soldiers who crucified him: Luke 23:34. Yet he never prayed for forgiveness. 
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Fifth day.—His personal attitude toward God as interpreted by the writer of 
John’s Gospel: John, chap. 17. Just how far this prayer is a verbatim report of 
what Jesus actually said we must always be in doubt, but it undoubtedly repre- 
sents his own spirit and the estimate of his relationship with God on the part of 
his disciples. In this prayer, it will be noticed that he does not pray for strength 
nor forgiveness, but for his disciples and for conditions which will bring to the 
world a conviction as regards himself. Apart from the element of petition, the 
prayer is marked by a profound sense of unity with God. 


3- Jesus’ Teaching as to Prayer 


Upon nothing, unless it be faith in God as Father, does Jesus speak more fre- 
quently or more insistently than on the subject of prayer. How much he, the 
great authority in religious life, differs in his conception of prayer from that of 
many men today will appear from even a superficial study of his words. 

Sixth day.—§ 37. Prayers that should not be offered: Matt. 6:7-8; 5:33-373 
Luke 18:9-14. Read the selections from Matthew. In both these instances we 
have Jesus’ criticism upon certain habits of religious people. The oath to which 
he refers is really in the nature of prayer, and the many repetitions undoubtedly 
refer to some indefinite repetition of words as an element of religious life. The 
story of the Pharisee and the publican, which has already been noticed, Luke 
18:9-14, is a striking illustration of Jesus’ emphasis upon sincerity and humility 
in prayer as over against a prayer full of boasting and pride. Jesus never taught 
his followers to be satisfied with their spiritual accomplishment. 

Seventh day.—§ 38. The model prayer given by Jesus: Matt. 6:9-13; Luke 11: 
2-4. John had taught his disciples how to pray, and because of this as well as because 
of his own teaching about prayer his disciples asked for instruction as to their 
praying. The two forms of the “Lord’s Prayer” are essentially one in spirit. 
It falls into two main divisions: (1) the prayer for God’s interference in the larger 
affairs of life, so that he shall be recognized as supreme, and his kingdom will put 
an end to the miseries of the natural order; and (2) prayer for human needs, 
bread, forgiveness, protection, and deliverance. The doxology was probably 
added in the transmission of his teaching by others. It will be noticed that Jesus 
does not himself pray this prayer (“Pray ye’’) and we have no intimation that 
he ever prayed for forgiveness for himself, but in these two great classes of petitions 
he summarizes the very essence of what prayer can ultimately be—an expressed 
desire for divine control in the affairs of the world and a cry for concrete help. 
Research has shown that many of these petitions can be found scattered through 
the noblest teaching of Judaism. Thus even in his model prayer Jesus “fulfilled” 
the Hebrew teaching and, at the same time, recognized the lasting and universal 
needs of humanity. 

Eighth day.—Jesus teaches men to pray for temporal blessings: Matt. 6:25-34; 
7:7-11; 10:29-31. The first two passages get full meaning as one recalls par- 
ticularly how Jesus directs men to pray for daily bread, which is undoubtedly 
representative of all physical needs. Such teaching is inevitable, if one takes 
the original position of Jesus that God cares for ali of our needs (Matt. 10: 29-31). 
How could we trust God as Father without believing that he can help us in every 
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need, temporal as well as spiritual? That is the childlike attitude upon which 
Jesus lays so much emphasis. 

Ninth day.—§ 39. Prayers must be in accordance with Jesus’ ideals: Matt. 
5:44; 6:27-34; John 14:13, 15, 16; 16:23-26. That Jesus should make moral 
limitations to prayer was to be expected. His reverence for God was too great 
to permit anything approaching magic or immorality in prayer. He would 
not “tempt God.” This is the real implication of prayer in his name: John 14:13, 
15,16; 16:23-27. Unless one is sure that what he requests is morally right, Jesus 
gives him no encouragement to pray. The application of this is vital and heart- 
searching. Can a man pray for success in an immoral undertaking, or for a 
business in which injustice is done other men, or for forgiveness when he is cherish- 
ing hatred ? 

Tenth day.—Jesus has no teaching as to prayer as mere communion. This is 
one of the surprising elements of his teachings. Sometimes men are accustomed 
to think that petitions and intercession are unworthy of a right view of God, but 
it is precisely these qualities of prayer that Jesus specified. Even in John’s 
Gospel there is no teaching that the value of prayer lies in its effect upon the one 
who prays. That such an effect is good is evident enough, but it is hardly likely 
that men who have given up the belief in prayer as petition will continue to pray 
for the reflex influence of prayer upon themselves. Pray the Lord’s Prayer 
thoughtfully, asking yourself after each petition whether you really want what . 
Jesus bids you ask. 

Eleventh day.—§ 40. Prayer is answered, but conditionally: Matt. 6:14-15 
(cf. Matt. 5:23-24); Matt. 18:19-20; Luke 18:1-8. Reread also the passages 
cited in § 39. No one can fail to realize the reasons for these various directions 
of Jesus. The prayer that comes from a spirit that is contrary to the spiritual 
blessing desired is, in the nature of the case, futile. The very essence of prayer 
involves fellowship with God, as conceived of in the highest moral terms. 

Twelfth day.—§ 41. The time and place of prayer is sacred: Matt. 6:6; Mark 
11:15-19; Matt. 21:12-17; Luke 19:45-48; John 2:13-22. This teaching is, 
of course, implied in every conception of prayer, but it is drawn out specifically 
by Jesus in his directions for privacy as one prays: Matt. 6:6. Particularly does 
it appear in his cleansing of the temple. Read the accounts in Mark 11:15-19; 
Matt. 21:12-17; Luke 19:45-58; John 2:13-22. Recall the visits of Jesus to 
the Temple and to the synagogues. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 42. Prayer is the expression of a life of faith: Matt. 6:8; 
Mark 14:32-42. This teaching appears in almost every passage which has been 
quoted from Jesus’ teaching relative to prayer; but it is something which should be 
specified rather than taken for granted. Such faith, however, is not identical 
with the belief that God will do what we ask him. It is always discriminating, 
seeking only the highest good. If it be replied that prayer is unnecessary, since 
God will do his own will, it is enough to reply (1) that Jesus himself recognized this 
fact and yet bade people to pray: Matt. 6:8; and (2) he himself prayed with pre- 
cisely this qualification as regards God’s will concerning his own future: Mark 
14:32-42. 
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Il. THE HIGHEST GOOD TO BE SOUGHT BY THOSE WHO WISH TO LIVE A SPIRITUAL 
LIFE LIKE THAT OF JESUS 


It is common experience that life constantly presents to us choices between 
objects which are all good. Yet we cannot choose them all. Some are better 
than others. What is to be our choice will depend very largely upon some great 
determining decision of life which all choices obey. This supreme choice which - 
we reckon to be superior to every other good thing of life and to which all other 
choices are secondary, we call the highest good. A life grows moral and Christlike 
in the same proportion as this highest good is spiritual and unselfish, like the life 
of Jesus. But it is not easy to remain loyal to such a choice. This Jesus recog- 
nized. His loyalty to the highest good of his own life, namely, obedience to the 
will of the Father, brought him many conflicts and ultimately the supreme choice 
between life and loyalty. He chose the latter and died. This fact takes his 
words out of the region of speculation. They challenge us with the searching 
question, Are we ready to take his teaching as to the highest good seriously in our 
own lives ? 

Following our usual method, we study first the various highest views of life 
held by Jewish thinkers, over against which Jesus places his own ideal. 


1. The Conception of the Highest Good to Be Found in Jewish Literature 


Fourteenth day.—§ 43. Material prosperity not final in the Old Testament: 
Gen. 13:14-18; Deut. 11:13-17; Amos 9:11-15; Isa. 9:2-7; Mic. 4:1-8 (repre- 
senting prophetic thought) and Lev. 26:1-13 (representing priestly ideals). 
In these passages note that in the conception of both prophet and priest in the 
Old Testament the highest good is represented by the temporal blessings of long 
life, a great posterity, and a fertile, well-cultivated, and well-governed land, the 
inhabitants of which dwell in prosperous and undisturbed peace. As all these 
blessings, however, are said to be dependent upon right relations with God, they 
all point to the chief end of man as fidelity to Jehovah, and the observance of his 
commands. 

Fifteenth day.—S piritual wisdom and serenity: Eccles. 12:1-14; Prov. 8:1-21, 
32-36; Ps. 19:7-14. Notice how in the thought of the sages there is, in addition 
to temporal benefits for the good man, a delight in the proper attitude toward 
God and an appreciation of his law as the chief end of man. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 44. The knowledge of Jehovah’s law as expounded by the 
scholars of Jesus’ day: Luke 10:25-28; Mark 10:17-30; Matt. 19:16-22; Luke 
18: 18-30; John 7:49; Acts 22:1-4. Recalling the general conception of God held 
by the Pharisees, study carefully the passages assigned and determine whether it 
would be correct to say that the highest good according to the scribes was the 
knowledge of, and obedience to, God’s law, as a means to winning eternal life. 


2. Some of the Good Things of Life Jesus Did Not Regard as Supreme 


Seventeenth day.—§ 45. Outward conformity to statutes not the supreme good: 
Mark 5:17-20; 12:28-34 (Matt. 22:34-40; Luke 10:25-28); John 13:34-35. 
Recalling Jesus’ conception of God as Father rather than as a lawgiver, consider 
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whether he would, like the scribes, make formal obedience to law the chief good 
of life. Does he not make the condition of the inner life supreme ? 

Eighteenth day.—§ 46. Physical life and its comforts are less valuable than 
the supreme good: Matt. 5:10-12; 10:16-22, 18:7-9; 28-33; Mark 8:34-37; 
Luke 12:4. Note the secondary value given by Jesus to comfort and even to 
life. In our modern life the allurement of comforts and luxuries is very great. 
How often we sacrifice honor and honesty and purity in thought to immediate 
enjoyment! 

Nineteenth day.—§ 47. Social and family ties must be sacrificed for the supreme 
good: Matt. 19:12-30. Sacred as Jesus regarded family ties, he did not hesitate 
to declare that under certain conditions it, as well as other goods, must be sacri- 
ficed if it came in conflict with that which is more valuable. 


3. Membership in the Kingdom of God, i.e., Eternal Life, the Supreme Good 


These terms need to be defined, because we are likely to miss the fundamental 
meaning given them by Jesus. He used them in much the same relations as did 
the people of his own day, but with deeper spiritual content. In our day we still 
use the terms, but we need to look carefully at what they really represent, making 
their content rather than themselves supreme. 

Twentieth day.—§ 48. Entrance into the kingdom of God the supreme good: 
Matt. 6:33; 13:44-46; Luke 12:22-34. The supremacy of the kingdom of God 
has also appeared in the way of comparison in §§ 45, 46, and 47. In order to 
appreciate these passages of Scripture we must remember that Jesus did not 
consider the kingdom of God as having come, although men were preparing for it 
when it should come. They were looking for it and praying for it much as we 
pray for peace in time of war. 

Twenty-first day.—T he kingdom of God defined: Matt. 5:44, 45; 23:8; 25:40; 
28:10; Mark 3:31, 34 (Matt. 12:46, 49, 50; Luke 8:20, 21); John 3:5. Froma 
study of the texts above, as well as from Jesus’ conception of God as the heavenly 
Father, may the kingdom of God be defined as “the joyous and righteous union of 
those who live as brothers with one another, because of their common faith in God 
as their Father, and their subjection to his rule of love” ? 

Twenty-second day.—The kingdom of God not yet realized: Luke 10:20; Matt. 
13:24-30, 36-43; Luke 17:20-21 (marginal reading). While it may be true that 
the kingdom of God is present in the world in the sense that God is accomplishing ~ 
his will through Christlike people who are like leaven in the world, the progress 
of Christianizing civilization is sometimes discouragingly slow. How soon can 
patriotism be made subservient to the kingdom of God? How soon can our 
industrial order? We have made great progress in Christianizing the relations 
between individuals, but the kingdom is still to come in the sense that it must 
become. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 49. Eternal life is a synonym of the highest good in the 
teaching of Jesus: (a) Mark 10: 23-31; John 3: 14-21; 5:19-29; 6:40-69; 10:27, 28; 
12:49, 50; 17:3; (b) John 16:1-33; 14:25-31. From the passages already studied 
and from the new ones cited here, does it not appear (a) that the life to be lived in 
the future righteous and joyous social order may begin in this age; and (5) that it 
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is the sort of life that Jesus has elsewhere described as like that of God? As further 
evidence that Jesus thought of this future God-like life as already beginning through 
the presence of the Spirit in men’s lives, see John 16:1-33; 14:25-31. Immor- 
tality is involved because the perfect social order waits upon the passage into the 
completely spiritual life. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 50. A more precise definition of the highest good as Jesus 
taught it would be a character dominated by love like that of God: Matt. 25:14-46; 
6:25-32; Mark 11:22-24; Matt. 7:7-12; John 8:12-30; Mark 12:29-31; 
Luke 10:25-28; Matt. 7:12; 5:5, 7, 9, 21-24, 38-45; I Cor., chap. 13. Funda- 
mentally, would there not be demanded in a God-like character a faith in God as 
Father? Read Matt. 25:14-46. Recall the teaching of Matt. 6: 25-32, and study 
Mark 11:22-24; Matt. 7:7-12. Then notice how inability to see the Father 
characterized the enemies of Jesus, according to John 8:12-30. Recalling the 
teaching of Jesus already studied, that members of the kingdom must be like their 
heavenly Father, notice the specific teachings as to peaceableness and love de- 
manded of them in Mark 12:29-31 (Matt. 22:35-40); Luke 10:25-28; Matt. 
7:12 (Luke 6:31); Matt. 5:5, 7, 9, 21-24, 38-45. Paul carries the thought more 
explicitly into the life beyond death, I Cor., chap. 13. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 51. Jesus was a living embodiment of his own teaching 
concerning the highest good of life: Matt. 4:1-11; Mark 8:27-38; Matt. 16:16-28; 
Luke 9:8-27; Mark 14:32-42; Luke 7:31-34; John 13:15; 17:4-26; Matt. 
11:25-30; Mark 8:34; Dan. 7:13; Mark 10:33, 35. Jesus rejected secondary 
goods and chose the Father’s will, Matt. 4:1-11; 9:18-20; Mark 8:27-38; Matt. 
16:16-28; Luke 9:8-27; Mark 14:32-42. Yet was this in the spirit of the 
ascetic? See Luke 7:31-34. Recalling Jesus’ experience of God as Father, 
notice the significance of such sayings as John 13:15; 17:4-26; Matt. 11:25-30; 
Mark 8:34 (cf. Luke 14:27); John 14:6. Consider also in the light of Dan. 
7:13, 14 (where the term is evidently typical of the kingdom of the saints, Dan. 
7:27) the significance of the term “Son of Man” as indicating Jesus’ conception 
of himself as a type of what his followers should be; for instance, Mark 10:33, 45. 


Ill. THE APPLICATION OF THESE TEACHINGS OF JESUS TO OUR OWN DAY 

Twenty-sixth day.—Many people are endeavoring to be religious without 
praying. They claim that doing their duty is equivalent to prayer and that to 
utter petitions is to lower their thought of God. How does this view appear 
when compared with the teachings of Jesus? Must not the modern man who 
wishes to be humanitarian ultimately face the question whether humanitarianism 
is really justified because of the sacrifice it involves? Is it likely that a humani- 
tarian enthusiasm will long continue without a vital sense of a God who so orders 
life that only the spiritual qualities, like love and righteousness, are really perma- 
nent and supreme ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—The insistence of Jesus upon the legitimacy of prayer as 
petition challenges many a man’s faith, because petition implies answer. We are 
so accustomed to think of God as maintaining his laws that we feel he could not 
violate them. But is not this to part company with Jesus? If Jesus refused 
to jump off the top of the temple lest he should tempt God, would it not be fair to 
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say that he believed that prayer must be in accordance with what we know of the 
revealed will of God? How far would this limit the petitions we should utter ?- 
Must not all prayers be in accordance with intelligent love? 

Twenty-eighth day—The difficulty of answers to prayer is great in many 
minds, but after all how can a man prove that prayer is not answered? No 
Christian prays unqualifiedly for that which he asks. Does he not really pray 
for something which is farther back in his own mind? Carry this thought out 
into concrete instances and see if it does not often appear that God answers the - 
ultimate desire of men’s hearts, even when the particular petition they offer is 
apparently unanswered. It is also well to recall that natural law after all is not 
a thing, but is simply a general statement born of observation. Really it is 
a description of how God lovingly works. The very heart of the Christian religion 
is seen in the belief that it is more accurate to think of God in terms of personality, 
which is the highest form of existence we know, than in terms of impersonal law. 
So long as religion is a matter of personal relations between God and man, it is well 
to make the experiment of following Jesus’ example in the matter of prayer. 


For that is to set up personal relations with God. How can we exclude from 
those relations God’s loving help? 

Twenty-ninth day.—The more one prays, however, in accordance with the 
directions of Jesus, the more does he acquire spiritual aptitudes and insight. He 
also develops a moral sensitiveness which is far superior to moral pride. From 
this prayer-life, which grows ever increasingly spiritual, there comes the desire and 
strength to make the concrete decisions of life which Jesus directs. Contrast, 
for example, the highest good of the militaristic attitude of mind with that of the 
genuinely Christian. Do you think that modern Christians would be ready to 
go to the stake if it was a choice between their lives and their loyalty to their 
religion? Do you think that these same Christians would be ready to sacrifice 
their income in the payment of honest taxes or for the curtailment of excessive 
hours of labor of their employees? Do these questions involve any difference 
in the attitude which one should take toward what Jesus sets forth as the highest 

nag day.—Have you ever seriously questioned whether the ethics of 
Jesus is really practicable? ‘There are many who frankly say that it isnot. Some 
say that Jesus’ ethics was intended only for people who expected that the world 


would come to an end in a short time. Other people say that it is too idealistic 
for the modern world. Others say that we can approach his ideal gradually by a 
series of compromises. What do you think about the matter? Do you really 
think that*you as a Christian should attempt to put his teaching as to the highest 
good fairly interpreted, for example, into the foreign policy of the United States, 


or the regulation of your own business affairs ? 
Thirty-first day.—The answers which will be given to these questions wili 


undoubtedly force a man to feel that the ideals of Jesi:s involve such sacrifice of the 
ordinary goods of life that no man can attain to them without the assistance of 
God. It is at this point one sees how essential religion is whenever the individual 
endeavors to socialize the teachings of Jesus. If it is impossible to divorce his 
ethics from his religion, has not the church a unique and imperative mission to 


ai 
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bring men into that spiritual life of sacrificial love and prayerful dependence 
upon God, which is presupposed by any successful efforts to make the highest 
good as taught by Jesus supreme in all activities of industry, state, home, and in- 
dividual conduct? If we could make all men really loving, would they not, like 
Jesus, sacrifice all other goods for helpful and wise service to others? 


The next study will consider Jesus’ teaching concerning the worth of the 
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Printed on India paper. 


Although it contains one thousand pages it is less than one inch thick. 


$6.00 net. 


_ Hebrew and Babylonian 
Traditions 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages in the University of 
ennsylvania 
This volume undertakes to give an historical account 
of the connection between the religious ideas of the 
Hebrews and those of the Babylonians. After a general 
survey of the religious, ethnological, and historical rela- 
tions between the Hebrews and Babylonians, it takes up 
in succession such themes as beliefs regarding the creation 
of the world, of a destructive deluge, the history of the 
Sabbath, the views of life after death, and the ethics of 
the Babylonians and Hebrews, and indicates in each case 
the point of departure in the unfolding of Hebrew views 
from their Babylonian counterpart. 


8vo, cloth. $2.50 net; postage additional 


The Beginnings of the 
hurch 
By ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 


Professor of New Testament Criticism in 
logical College, Kingston, Cana: 


een’s Theo- 


This book treats of that obscure but crucial period in 
Christian history, between the death of Jesus and the 
earliest letters of Paul. The author endeavors to answer 
such questions as these: With what aims and hopes did 
the earliest disciples organize themselves into a p coc 
What was their attitude toward Jesus? What social 
ideals prompted their communistic mode of living, as 
described by Luke? Why did they establish the rite of 
baptism, which apparently was not thought of by Jesus 
himself? What was the original meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper? How much of Paul’s rich gospel was derived 
from those who were disciples before him? The book is 
scientific in method, untechnical in presentation, and rev- 
erent in spirit. It is just the book for the scholar or lay- 
man who seriously wishes to understand the original 
meaning of Christianity. 


12mo, cloth. $1.25 net; postage additional 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Fifth Avenue and 48th Street 


NEW YORK 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


VOLUME XLIV 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS 


The circulation of the Biblical World has been steadily increasing for the 
past two years. This fact argues the need of a magazine which construc- 
tively stands for a progressive evangelicalism. 


The motto of the Biblical World may be said to be “ Reality, Efficiency, 
and Contagious Faith.” 


The magazine is not a business venture. It is the organ of a Cause— 
the Cause of an awakening church. 


The Biblical World does not believe in controversy, but does believe 
that the church reeds modern men and modern methods. 


With this conviction the Biblical World aims to discuss those religious 
problems which are uppermost in the minds of the church today. 


SOME ATTRACTIONS 
FOR 1915 


Christianity and War: A symposium of four or more articles by repre- 
sentatives of different points of view. 


Constructive Theology: A series of articles by President Henry Churchill 
_ King, of Oberlin University. 
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The Relation of Archaeology to the Book of Genesis: A series of short, 
elementary papers by Professor Lewis B.| Paton, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. It has been some time since the Biblical World 
has published anything of this nature, and it is believed that these 
articles will be particularly useful for laymen and for men’s Bible 
classes. 


Eschatology: A series of three articles by Professor George Cross, of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and the Editor. The European 
war has been interpreted as indicating the speedy return of Christ. 
The history of such beliefs with regard to Christ’s second coming will 
be so presented as to give a point of view for rightly estimating cur- 
rent eschatological propaganda. 


Christianity and Evolution: Two or more articles by theologians and scien- 
tists, the purpose of which will be to show the increasing confidence 
with which the great fields of science and theology are regarding 
each other. The first article is by Professor J. H. Snowden, of the 
Western Theological Seminary. 


The Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life: A series of nine studies by 
the Editor, so arranged as to lead students to a knowledge of the 
actual teaching of Jesus. These articles are published under the aus- 
pices of the American INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, and the 
material is arranged in such a way that, if desired; a certain amount 
of work can be done each day of the month. 


Our Jewish Citizens: Three articles. What is to be the attitude of the 
Christian church toward this wonderful people? Must the Jew leave 
the synagogue if he would perform his most acceptable service? 
Rabbi Wise, of New York, and Professor Steiner, of Grinnell College, 
will be two of the contributors to the series. 


Co-operative Homiletics: A striking departure from established methods. 
A text will be chosen and successful members of several denomina- 
tions will be requested to give their views of its use in the pulpit. 


Successful Experiments in Religious Education: A series of short reports on 
experiments in religious education from a large variety of churches, 
such as the country church, the city mission, the suburban church, 
the institutional church, and other types of the modern church. 


READING AND STUDY COURSES IN CO-OPERATION 
WITH THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE 


The Biblical World is not merely a magazine for reading. It publishes 
each year two of the valuable reading courses arranged by the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. The courses comprise from ten 
to twenty books each, arranged in series and discussed by a specialist 
in the field under consideration, for the benefit of both ministers and 
laymen. 


Significant Movements in Modern Theological Thought, a course con- 
ducted by Professor Gerald Birney Smith, presents twelve volumes, three 
groups of which have been discussed in the October, November, and 
December issues respectively. The fourth and last group will be considered 
in the Biblical World for January. (Subscriptions may be dated back in 
order to cover the period of the course if desired.) 


The Duty of the Church in Relation to the Struggling Classes will be the 
title of a course to be presented by Professor Charles R. Henderson in the 
Biblical World from February to June. The classes of people considered 
will include the unskilled wage-earner, children; the abnormal, defective, 
aged, sick, injured; the vicious, criminal, or anti-social. Palliative and 
remedial, repressive and protective, preventive and reconstructive agencies 
will be discussed, as well as social politics. Finally, the church’s relation 
to such classes in the past, and the opportunity and obligation of the 
church in the present, will be strongly set forth, both in the books to 
be read and by the leader who will discuss them. 


No such course has been offered outside the University classroom to 
ministers and those who are interested in the social work of the church. 


The Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life, by Shailer Mathews, a course 
of Bible-study which the readers of the Biblical World have been following 
since September, will continue till June, 1915. (Subscriptions may be dated 
back.) Part I, The Principles of Jesus, has been completed and already 
studied, through pamphlet reprints, by 2,000 persons in addition to those 
who have had access to the course through the Biblical World. The 
Teaching of Jesus about God, the Obligations and Privileges of the Children 
of God, and The Life of the Spirit have been considered. In subsequent 
issues, by way of application, the course will continue with Jesus’ estimate 
of the individual, his teaching applied to the modern family, to the eco- 
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nomic, political, and social life of our times, and to the church community, 
ending with a study of the vicarious life. 


In addition to the material of the course the Biblical World is pub- 
lishing special suggestions for leaders of classes, the members of which use 
the reprints, which are issued at fifty cents for the year. Reports from 
many students speak of lively discussion and great interest in the classes 
now using the course. _ 


WHEN TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
BIBLICAL WORLD 


Like most periodicals the Biblical World dates its volumes from Jan- 
uary and July. There is a great advantage, therefore, in beginning a 
subscription to the Biblical World with the new year. 


This is the best time to subscribe for the Biblical World. 


Subscription Price $2.00* 


Canadian postage 35 cents 


* This subscription includes also membership in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, if it 
is desired. An outline of the work of the InstriTuTE will be sent on application. 
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POSTAL RATES ON BOOKS 


On the books listed in this Bulletin, postage is extra in all cases where 
postpaid price is not given. Under the parcel post regulations it is impos- 
sible to indicate the postpaid price of publications weighing more than 
eight ounces. The cost of transportation of such books is now figured at 
the pound rate, and depends on the distance in zones from Chicago. As 
an aid in estimating the carriage charges the weight of each book, wrapped 
for shipping, is given. With this as a basis, the rate on any book from 
Chicago to the postal zone in which the purchaser resides may be ascertained 
from the local post-office. 

In some cases of great distance from Chicago, it is cheaper to ship by 
express than by parcel post. Any saving thus made in the expense of trans- 
portation is refunded to the customer. 

Remittances should be made in Chicago or New York exchange; if 
local check is used, 10 cents must be added for collection. 


BOOKS IN 1914 


The Evolution of Early Christianity. By Shirley Jackson Case. 
$2.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 11 0z.). 


The beginnings of the Christian movement are here studied from a 
wholly new point of view. By examining the actual religious situation in 
which the Christians of the first century lived, the author is able to shed 
fresh light on many parts of the New Testament. Some of the subjects 
discussed are Christianity’s developmental nature, the importance of 
environment for Christian origins, the early believers’ Jewish connections 
and the causes of their break with Judaism, their contact with various 
gentile religions, such as emperor-worship, Stocism, and oriental mystery 
cults, and the ultimate triumph of Christianity. 

This work is a worthy successor to the author’s recent valuable work 
on The Historicity of Jesus. ‘ 


Problems of Boyhood. A Course in Ethics for Boys of the 
High-School Age. (“Constructive Studies Series—Ethical 
Group.”’) By Franklin W. Johnson. Pupil’s Textbook, 

$1.00 (weight 1 Ib.). 


This book, by the principal of the University of Chicago High School, 
is prepared by the laboratory method and is the result of the experience of a 
teacher of boys in the high school, a leader of high-school boys in the Sunday 
school, and of work with boys of a similar age in Young Men’s Christian 
Association groups. Such topics as Keeping Clean, Habits, Gambling, 
Betting, Clean Speech, Right Thinking, Sex, Loyalty, Self-Control, and 
other themes of equal importance are discussed informally and in such a © 
way as to arouse the keenest interest on the part of boys. This book will 
be useful, not only in the Sunday school, but in day-school and Association 
of the boy’s point of view. 


Graded Social Service for the Sunday School. (“Principles and . 
Methods of Religious Education Series.””) By W. Norman . 
Hutchins. 75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 


The author presents an answer to the question as to what may be done 
in the Sunday school to convert its social teaching from theory into prac- 
tice. As the outcome of a painstaking study of activities at present going 
on, the author presents a rich program of possibilities, from which teachers 
and workers may select according to the conditions and capacities of their 
own schools. 


The Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment. (‘Principles 
and Methods of Religious Education Series.’’) By Herbert 
F. Evans. 75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 02z.). 


With the reorganization of the curriculum and instruction of the 
Sunday school, there is a call for adequate housing of the school. This 
book answers the question as to how buildings should be constructed for 
Sunday-school use, how old buildings may be reconstructed at moderate 
expense, and how totally inadequate buildings may yet be utilized to the 
best advantage. It is the latest word in Sunday-school architecture and 
equipment. 

The author adds to his investigations a varied experience in large 
and small churches and the results of conferences with successful and 
highly regarded architects. The book is replete with drawings and illus- 
trations. 


Religious Education in the Public Schools of the State and City of 
New York. A Historical Study. By Arthur Jackson Hall. 


75 cents, postage extra (weight 10 0z.). . 


An accurate and interesting résumé of the history of the relation of the 
Bible and religious instruction to public education in one of the oldest 
states of the Union, a state in which that history has been unique. 

This book is most timely at a moment when public interest is again 
turning to the relation of religious education to secular education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Che University of Chicago Publications in 
Religious Education 


EDITED BY 
ERNEST D. BURTON, SHAILER MATHEWS, AND THEODORE G. SOARES 


Constructive Studies 


In 1900 the University of Chicago commenced the publication of a 
series of textbooks which was destined to have a large influence in shaping 
the ideals of publishers of Sunday-school literature as well as to render a 
great service in religious education. Under the series title of the ‘‘Con- 
structive Bible Studies” and the joint editorship of President William Rainey 
Harper and Professor Ernest DeWitt Burton the series was inaugurated 
by the publication of its first volume, Constructive Studies in the Life of 
Christ, by Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. Thousands of 
churches and many secular schools and colleges are now using the series, 
which contains thirty volumes, well bound, clearly printed, handsomely 
illustrated. New volumes are added each year. Each book contains a 
complete course and is accompanied by all the accessories necessary to 
insure the best work on the part of teacher and students, the whole con- 
stituting a carefully graded system, from the kindergarten to adult years, 


and made sufficiently flexible to meet varying local conditions by alternate 
books in many grades. 


BIBLICAL GROUP 
Edited by ERNEST D. BURTON 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 

Teacher’s Manual, $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 14 0z.). Perma- 

_ nent equipment for each pupil, $1. 50, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 2 0z.). 

Temporary material (renewed each year) for each pupil, 50 cents, 

postage extra (weight 1 lb. 2 oz.). Illustrated Story Leaflets, for 
each pupil, 75 cents, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


This book contains all that is needful for the teacher of the beginner’s 
grade (children under six years of age). Stories, finger plays, games, 
services of worship, and appropriate handwork are carefully organized into 
a progressive series of 43 lessons. The songs are those of the kindergarten 
type and music accompanies each. In schools where a separate room and 
kindergarten tables and chairs are not available, Story Leaflets may be 
substituted for the table work. This book is intended for the amateur 
teacher rather than for the trained kindergartner, who will not need such 
specific instructions. 
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Child Religion in Song and Story. Book I, TheChild in His World; Book I, 
Walks with Jesus in His Home Country; Book III, in preparation. By 
Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher’s manuals, each 
$1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 12 0z.). Sunday Story Reminders, 
pupil’s notebook accompanying Book I, and Reminders of Walks with 
Jesus in His Home Country, pupil’s notebook accompanying Book II, 
each 50 cents, postage extra (weight 10 0z.). 


Three interchangeable volumes completely equipping the teacher 
for three years of work in the primary grades (first, second, and third 
grades in the public schools, six to eight years of age). Each volume con- 
tains fifty songs with music, many texts of scripture set to music, carefully 
arranged orders of service for each Sunday, stories and directions for 
story building, prayers, texts—all arranged in groups about certain impor- 
tant ethical and religious ideas. For each child there is provided a series 
of constructive leaflets forming a loose-leaf notebook, accompanied by 
crayons, pencils, pictures, songs, and poems, affording many delightful 
possibilities for handwork. These volumes have stood the test of several 
years and are constantly increasing in favor. 


An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. Teacher’s Manual, $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 
40z.). The Books of the Holy Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents, post- 
paid 29 cents. 


The Bible rightly introduced to children commands their deepest 
interest and growing respect and affection. So introduced it enters into 
life. For ten years this book has provided a practical program for the 
introduction of the Bible to children, and is today more popular than ever. 
The Sunday-school public is coming to an appreciation of this method of 
teaching the children. It is equally useful in the Sunday school, the day 
school, and the home. The teacher’s manual guides the teacher in the 
preparation of the lesson and outlines its presentation. The pupil’s 
illustrated notebook inspires him to read the stories from the Bible at 
home and to record his impressions of them. 


The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher’s Manual, 75 cents, 
postage extra (weight 1 lb.). ers Notebook, 65 cents, postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib.). 


A graphic, accurate, and wilbedacted arrangement of the life of 
Jesus from the point of view of Jesus as a hero, intended for use in the 
period between ten and twelve years of age. Each phase of this great 
life, calculated to inspire youth to Christian living, is presented. Through 
the beautiful notebook the pupil completes and illustrates each of the 
chapters in the life of Jesus. Thousands of boys and girls have come to 
know Jesus as a compelling personality through this course of study. 
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Old Testament Story. By Charles H. Corbett. Teacher’s Manual, $1.00, 
postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 2 0z.). Pupil’s Notebook, 65 cents, postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 2 0z.). 


The story of the Hebrew people, beginning with Moses and ending 
with Solomon, is given to the pupil continuously. A genuine atmosphere 
of the ancient life is made possible by the many historical, geological, and 
sociological contributions which the author brings to the illumination 
of his material. A collection of artistic leaves upon which the pupils carry 
out some appropriate suggestion, or study some ancient illustration, gives 
variety and permanency to the work, as well as occupation to restless 
pupils of the junior age. 


Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s Textbook, $1.00, post- 
age extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.). Teacher’s Manual, $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 4 0z.). 


This book is an excellent illustration of the process of conserving the 
religious values of the Old Testament as pupils advance in years. Each 
story contributes its ethical message, and is made potent in the life of the 
pupil through discussion of the ethical problems of modern boys and girls. 
The full text of the stories is included in the pupil’s book. 


Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. Teacher’s Manual, $1.00, 
postage extra (weight 1 lb. 40z.). Pupil’s Notebook, 65 cents, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 2 0z.). Pupil’s Homework Book, 25 cents, postpaid 
28 cents. 


Paul is a theologian to the average Christian. Young boys and girls 
have no use for theologians. But Paul as a man, his Christian fortitude, 
his sound judgment, his tact, and his daring are quite as important a 
field of study as his theology. All of these things appeal to the boy and 
girl. In this course we have a picture of the boy Paul in his home, his student 
life, his Roman and Jewish surroundings, and later, an impressive study 
of the hero Paul in his great ambitions and enterprises through which he 
worked for the spread of the religion of Jesus. The pupil’s notebook 
enables him to write his own life of Paul and to illustrate it with many 
pictures of places, customs, and people; it contains also a large working 
map. The homework book assigns tasks for the pupil's investigation. 


Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s 
Textbook, $1.10, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 02z.). 


A careful study of the most graphic of the Gospels, aided by notes, 
questions for consideration, maps, pictures, and a dictionary. The prin- 
cipal object of this book and of the following one is to show pupils how to 
master a biblical book. No opportunity is lost to impress the student also 
with the personality of Jesus, and to make the work a life- as well as a book- 
study. The entire text of the Gospel of Mark is presented. 
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Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s Text- 
book, $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. ro 0z.). 


The Studies in Samuel serve the same purpose for the Old Testament 
as the Studies in Mark for the New Testament. The charm of the biog- 
raphies in their setting of social, religious, and political conditions is appeal- 
ing, and the book is an excellent introduction to the modern historical 
study of the Old Testament. The method is the same as in the Studies 
in Mark. Illustrations, maps, notes, and questions are fully presented, as 
well as the complete text of I Samuel. 


FOR HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES 


The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s Textbook, $1.25, post- 
age extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). Pupil’s Notebook, 25 cents, postage 
extra (weight 12 0z.). 


Although intended for pupils of high-school age, and emphasizing 
those aspects of the life of Jesus which would most interest boys and girls 
who are beginning to think for themselves in religious matters, this book 
may be used as a basis for the study of the life of Christ for even older pupils. 
It may also be used in part or as a whole. The historical notes, references 
to outside reading, maps, illustrations, and topics for discussion make it an 
ideal textbook. It follows the Stevens and Burton Harmony of the Gospels 
in chronology. 


The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. By Georgia 
Louise Chamberlin. Pupil’s Textbook, $1.25, postage extra (weight 
1 lb. 14 0z.). Teacher's edition (ready 1915). 


Many people who are interested in the work of boys and girls of high- 
school age have come to believe that the problems which the Prophets faced, 
and their manner of meeting those problems, provide the best material 
through which to approach moral, civic, and social situations in our own 
day. In this volume the speeches of the Prophets are illuminated by the his- 
torical background which is carefully presented. Their religious and social 
message to their own and to modern times thus becomes clear, without 
undue “preaching.”” The full biblical text is given. The book is calculated 
to inspire a reverence for the men and the ideals which they fostered. 
Maps and illustrations are provided. 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Pupil’s Textbook, $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


The story of the early days of Christianity may be remote and dull, 
or vitally interesting, according to the method of its presentation. The 
author of this book has chosen for emphasis living men rather than dead 
doctrines. He has arranged his material in a most readable and interest- 
ing form and has included the entire field covered by the Acts and the 
Epistles. Maps, illustrations, notes, topics for discussion, and all other 
necessities for the student of this subject are included in the volume. 
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FOR ADULT STUDENTS 
(See also biblical subjects under high-school grades) 


Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.25, postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 12 0z.). 


This, the pioneer volume of the Constructive Studies, has become a 
standard text for the study of the life of Christ in colleges and seminaries, 
and has had a wide use in the adult classes of Sunday schools. It is a 
student’s book, scholarly without being heavy, critical without exploiting 
hazardous theories. It follows the Stevens and Burton Harmony of the 
Gospels. Extensive references for the advanced student are presented. 


The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. 
$1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 oz.). 


This book contains the only carefully formulated study of the develop- 
ment of the idea of worship in the Old Testament. It considers the place, 
the customs, and the machinery of Old Testament worship in the priestly 
system. It is a book for college and seminary study, rather than for the 
popular class. Its references to both English and German bibliographies 
are exhaustive. 


Stereographic Illustrations for ‘“Constructive Studies”’ 


On the basis of selections made by the publishers of the Constructive 
Studies, the firm of Underwood & Underwood has prepared groups of 
stereographs which admirably illustrate the several volumes of the Con- 
structive Studies and are equally useful in any study of the subjects indi- 
cated. By the use of these stereographs teacher and scholar approach 
the lessons from the point of view of the actual place where the lesson 
events occur. 

Nearly two hundred stereographs have been chosen, gr illustrating 
the Old Testament; 39, the life and work of Paul; and 86, the life and 
work of Christ. 

A full catalogue of each group will be sent upon request. 

The prices of the stereographs, arranged by groups, are as follows: 


Group I—The Life of Christ 


86 stereographs complete in volume case . . . . . . $15.05 
Group II—The Apostolic Age and Paul 

39 stereographs complete in volume case . . . . . . 6.80 
Group III—The Old Testament 

gt stereographs complete in volume case . . . . 15.90 
For all stereographs listed in the three groups, — 3 5 

duplicates. . 31.65 
For one dozen stereographs sclected from all « 
Sanitary stereoscopes in aluminum hood,each . . . . . . 95 
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ETHICAL GROUP 
Edited by ERNEST D. BURTON and THEODORE G. SOARES 


The past ten years have greatly changed the views of many people 
with reference to the limitations of religious education. There are large 
groups of educators and parents who are now ready to act upon the theory 
that religious education cannot be confined to the study of the Bible or 
even to the study of social and ethical problems on the basis of biblical 
text. It is, however, yet too soon to expect the complete solution of the 
problem of how best to handle many of the religious and moral problems 
that confront our present complex society. Certain things appear at this 
time to be necessary—a training of fathers and mothers in the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, the perfection of the home, and the preparation 
of boys and girls to take their place in turn as parents and builders of homes. 

It is also apparent that much could be done in schools and homes to 
prepare the children in the grammar and high-school grades for their 
future duties as citizens. Every election period serves as an object-lesson 
suggesting the necessity for inculcating an appreciation of the moral respon- 
sibilities of the voter. No less keenly have we come to feel the necessity 
for guidance of boys and girls in their search for a vocation which will, - 
while developing the best that is in them, contribute the most to human 
society. 

Tt is therefore proposed to add to the Constructive Studies a dozen 
or more volumes which will serve to discuss work in the following fields: 

1. Training children, high-school boys and girls, and young people in 

civic ideals and preparation for citizenship. 

2. The search for a calling, for boys and for girls. 


3. The problems of parenthood, fathers and sons, mothers and 

daughters, eugenics. 

It is hoped that one book in each group of this series will be ready 
before the close of the school year of 1914-15. The books will be prepared 
by men and women of practical experience as well as scientific theory. 
They will not be exclusively for use in the Sunday school, but of practical 
value wherever the themes which they present are appropriate subjects 


either for personal or group study. 
This group already includes the following volumes on ethical, social, 
and historical themes. Other volumes will be announced at an early date. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Problems of Boyhood. A Course in Ethics for Boys of the High-School 
Age. By Franklin W. Johnson. - Pupil’s Textbook, $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib.). 

This book, prepared by the laboratory method, is the result of the 
experience of a teacher of boys in the high school, a leader of high-school 
boys in the Sunday school, and of work with boys of a similar age in Young 
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Men’s Christian Association groups. Such topics as Keeping Clean, Habits, 
Gambling, Betting, Clean Speech, Right Thinking, Sex, Loyalty, Self- 


Control, and other themes of equal importance are discussed informally © 


and in such a way as to arouse the keenest interest on the part of boys. 
The book will be useful, not only in the Sunday school, but in day school, 
Association classes, or anywhere where boys are found. 


Social Duties from the Christian Point of View. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson. $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


This simple but scientific presentation of the conditions of modern 
life relating to organized society, the community, the family, business, 
government, public health, the church, and national and international 
relationships is of great service in preparing young people for their obliga- 
tions as citizens, and contributors to the civilization of the future. Its 
author is an authority in these matters, and a leader known throughout the 
world for his connection with the solution of social problems. 


FOR ADULTS 


Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F. Waring. $1.25, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 8 02z.). 


A remarkably comprehensive sketch of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment religion, the Christian church, and the present status of Christianity. 
Few people have ever made so complete a survey of this great subject. 
It is an answer on the historical side to the heen What is Christianity 
and what has it done? 


Christian Faith for Men of Today. By E. Albert Cook. $1.25, pap 
extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


What Do We Believe, and Why Do We Believe It? Professor Cook 


in this illuminating volume treats such vital questions as Christianity, the 
Bible, Religion, What Shall We Believe about God? What Shall We 
Believe about Jesus? and many other questions equally important. The 
book recognizes frankly the modern positions, and reconstructs for men and 
women of today the essential foundations of Christianity. 


Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $1.50, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 8 0z.). 


In this book the author has departed from the usual dry presentation 
of the history of the church throughout the centuries, and in a series of 
brief biographies has illustrated the progress of religious thought in the 
different critical periods of the life of the church. It is a much-needed 
book in a much-neglected field. Thirteen studies of the most important 
men from Justin Martyr to Horace Bushnell are comprised in the volume. 
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Principles and Methods of Religious Education 
Edited by THEODORE G. SOARES : 


For more than a decade the new movement in Religious Education 
has been under way. Numerous churches have reorganized their Sunday 
schools on an educational basis. Significant experiments in the correla- 
tion of educational work have been made. Children in large numbers have 
been brought into church membership through a definite course of religious 
training. A wide range of activities, athletic, social, intellectual, recrea- 
tional, philanthropic, has been developed. New buildings have been 
designed with special reference to these important requirements. At the 
present time progressive ministers and Sunday-school workers are eager 
to know what is best in all this new endeavor. What principles have 
approved themselves in practice; what methods have actually been found 
effective ? 

The time has come to present the results worked out by practical men 
engaged in this advanced educational work of the church. A series under 
the above title has been inaugurated by the publication of two volumes. 


Graded Social Service for the Sunday School. By W. Norman Hutchins. 

75 cents, postage extra (weight 9 oz.). 

Everyone is turning to social service as a fitting expression of religious 
life. It has not been sufficiently recognized, however, that there is a wide 
distinction between social service and charity, and that all activities must 
be carefully graded to meet the capacities and interests of children and 
young people. Dr. Hutchins presents in popular form the important 
psychological principles involved in this effort. He has studied the sig- 
nificant attempts of various churches throughout the country to produce 
a program of graded social service, and on the basis of these attempts has 
prepared a series of suggestions for concrete activities for all grades, from 
the kindergarten to the young people’s society, which are adapted to 
develop social helpfulness in the religious life. 


The Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment. By Herbert F. Evans. 
75 cents, postage extra (weight 9 oz.). 


The development of educational organization in the church has been 
hindered by the inadequacy of the buildings in which the work has been 
done. The completely graded Sunday school calls for a peculiar type of 
building and arrangement of rooms. Dr. Evans here presents the plans 
of well-designed buildings, large and small, and accompanies them with a 
discussion of the principles of Sunday-school equipment. The book will 
be found immediately valuable for the church that is undertaking a new 
building, or for the church of limited resources that is seeking to know 
what can be done with old buildings. Many will be surprised to learn 
what important results ean be secured by the exercise of ingenuity, with a 
small expenditure of money. 
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The following topics are under consideration for early volumes: The 
Organization of Teacher-Training; Recreation in the Church House; 
The Pastor’s Preparation Class; The Church School of Citizenship; Reli- 
gious Education of the Adult; The Young People in the Modern Church; 
The Organization of Religious Education; The Children in Public Worship; 
A Graded Curriculum of Mission Study. 


Handbooks of Ethics and Religion 


Edited by ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 


With the rapid expansion of the courses in religion and ethics offered 
in colleges, and the new viewpoint necessitated by modern scholarship, 
teachers in both colleges and theological seminaries have been greatly 
hampered by the lack of textbooks representing recent investigation. Not 
less marked has been the uncertainty as to what particular studies in the 
religious field ought to be comprised in the four years of college work. 

Various committees and publishers have essayed solutions to this 
problem. The series which is now inaugurated under the above title and 
editorship seems more completely to meet the needs of the colleges, and 
possibly also of those theological seminaries which receive students unpre- 
pared in these subjects, than any other series which has yet been published. 
It is anticipated that the following themes will be presented in the group: 

Freshman Year—The Religious and Ethical Teachings of Jesus and 
The Life of Paul. 

Sophomore Y ear—The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion and 
The Origin and Growth of Early Christianity. 

Junior Year—The Development of. Christianity to the Present Day 
and Religions of the World, or The Life of Christ and Christianity and 
Modern Life. 

Senior Year—The Essentials of the Christian Religion and Christian 
Ethics, or The Expansion of Christianity, The Psychology of Religion, and 
Religious Education. 


NOW READY 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. (For 
description see p. 7.) 


Christian ov for Men of Today. By E. Albert Cook. (For description 
see p. 9. 


Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell. $2.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 14 02z.). 


A faithful and comprehensive view of the development of ethical ideas 
among the Chosen People. The material is handled in chronological 
sequence, and the survey is exhaustive. The individuality of the Old 
Testament writers is appreciatively interpreted. 

It 
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IN PREPARATION 
Introduction to Religious Education. By Theodore G. Soares. 
The Psychology of Religion. By George A. Coe. 
The History of the New Testament Canon. By Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. 
Christian Ethics. By Gerald B. Smith. 


While no volumes of this series specially prepared for the Freshman 
and Sophomore years have yet been published, and many gaps appear in 
the entire curriculum, it should be noted that volumes and courses ap- 
proaching the desired topics may be found in other lists of books in this 
Bulletin, e.g., Mathews, The Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life; Mathews, 
The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus; Burton, A Handbook of the 
Life of the Apostle Paul; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets; Gilbert, 
A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age; Walker, Great Men 
of the Christian Church, and Henderson, Social Duties. 

Announcement of further volumes will be made from time to time to 
all educational institutions interested in this series. 


Outline Bible-Study Courses 


Or THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
Secretary, Georcia L. CHAMBERLIN 


These courses, which direct the study of the biblical text itself, are 
arranged for daily work and are particularly adapted for general use by 
the congregation, in the home, or in groups under the direction of the 
minister. Any church might well contain several groups of people who, 
after studying at home, would come together at fortnightly or monthly 
intervals to report, and to discuss the work they have accomplished. For 
such groups these courses are especially adapted. They lead to a certificate 
from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, which is the depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago through which its extension work in 
religious subjects is conducted. 


The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. 50 cents, post- 
paid 54 cents. 
Covers the entire Old Testament period, the term “foreshadowings”’ 


being used in the broad sense, as referring to events and general progress in 
messianic thought, rather than to direct prediction. 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. | 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 


A study of the Four Gospels with a view to securing a chronological 
history of the events in the life of Jesus, and a foundation we a later study 
of his teaching. 
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The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents, 
postpaid 54 cents. 
A chronological study of the life and thought of the early church, 
using the Acts as a basis, and introducing the letters of Paul, Peter, James, 


John, Jude, and the Book of Revelation at such points in the history as 
seem to account for their origin. 


The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 50 cents, 
postpaid 54 cents. 


A study of the books of Proverbs, Job, the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
and other developments of the wisdom thought of the Hebrews. 


The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 50 cents, 
_ postpaid 54 cents. : 


A study of the historical growth of Hebrew ideals concerning worship. 


The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

A study of the teaching of Jesus concerning such practical themes 
as the character of God, the kingdom of God, sin and punishment, for- 
giveness and faith, the family, wealth, the state, and other important 
phases of modern life. 


The Universal Element in the Psalter. By J. M. P. Smith and G. L. 
Chamberlin. 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents. 


A course pre-eminently adapted for devotional use. Such 
are selected as voice a religious spirit, universal in its application and full 
of inspiration for the Christian. 


The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By Williom R. 
Harper. 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 
A three months’ course selected from The Work of the Old Testament 
Sages. 


The in and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 


A course designed through the study of typical selections to intro- 
duce the reader to each book of the Old Testament, in such a way as to 
emphasize the spirit and purpose of the writer or group of writers. This 
course gives an admirable view of the development of the idea of God 
through centuries of the history of the Hebrews. An excellent basis for a 
teacher-training course. 
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The Origin and Teaching of the New Testament Books. By Ernest D. 
Burton and Fred Merrifield. 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 


The student is introduced to each of the New Testament books, in 
its historical relation to the persons and times represented in it. No 
student of the Bible can afford to miss the opportunity which this course 
gives, to see the New Testament period through the eyes of its writers. 
This and the preceding course are recommended as the basis for a Sunday- 
school teacher’s survey of the Bible, as well as for general use in adult study. 


The Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life. By Shailer Mathews. 


Appearing in the Biblical World for September, 1914, to June, 1915. 
Ready in full form September, 1915. In leaflet form, it may be secured 
previous to that date from the office of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES 
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Other Publications in the Field of Religion 


Religious Education and Social Service 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School (an Essay in Religious Peda- 
gogy). By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 6 oz.). 


This book was a pioneer in the noteworthy advance of the Sunday 
school in the past decade, and in all the multiplication of books upon the 
general principles of the Sunday school it has never been superseded. 
— superintendent, and pastor alike will find in it inspiration and 
guidance. 


An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By George William Pease. 
$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 oz.). 


This author has done what has nowhere else been attempted so com- 
prehensively. He has studied the child, has worked out from the char- 
acteristics of child nature in each of its periods the proper principles of 
religious instruction, has carried out those principles in the selection of 
material and arrangement of a complete course of study, and has shown 
the use of this material in the actual work of instruction. 


Scripture and Song in Worship. A Service Book for the Sunday School. By 
Francis W. Shepardson and Lester Bartlett Jones. 40 cents, cloth; 
30 cents, pasteboard; postage extra (weight: cloth, 1 Ib. 2 0z.; paste- 
board, 14 02z.). 


The introduction of graded lessons into the Sunday school makes 
possible the development of the worship of the school as it cannot be 
developed under uniform lessons. The Scriptures can be used in a devo- 
tional way, and the service of song and prayer can thus be given a new 
character. The arrangement of a service of worship which shall be at once 
harmonious, appropriate to the age of the worshipers, and truly devotional 
calls for no slight skill and thought. This book comes as a help to the busy 
superintendent, furnishing him eighteen services, some general, some 
for special days, with scriptural selections, the great devotional hymns of 
the church, and in some cases prayers selected and arranged ready for use. 


The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson. 75 cents, postage 
extra (weight 14 02z.). 


What are the natural religious interests, thoughts, and ideals of child- 
hood? In what portions of the Bible is the child most interested at each 
stage of his development ? The author attempts to answer these questions 
on the basis of first-hand studies of children. 
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The Psychology of Child Development. By Irving King. $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 6 oz.). 


Professor King’s book is full of interest not alone to teachers but to _ 
parents. This volume is one of the few books which begin with the period 
of infancy and build up from the foundations. The real interest in the 
material of child-study lies in its relation to the general question of develop- 
ment—throwing light upon processes and functions of growth. This 
book brings together in an exceedingly readable as well as scientific way a 
large body of illuminating data, and suggests valuable conclusions. 


The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim in Education. By H.Thiselton 
- Mark. $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


Interest in the study of child development from the point of view of 
educational psychology is all-absorbing to the teacher as well as to the 
student of education. To study in the light of modern psychology “the 
characteristic endowments of human nature,” and to present “‘a view of 
education which has the unfolding of personality as its central aim”’ is 
the purpose of this book. The wide experiences of the author in the teach- 
ing of elementary psychology to teachers and his personal work with chil- 
dren of all ages make this book a distinctly original contribution to the 
literature of child-study. 


The Child and the Curriculum. By John Dewey. Paper, 25 cents, post- 
paid 27 cents. 

No modern educator has had a larger influence in the modification 
of the rigid school curriculum to suit the needs of the child than the author 
of this book. Professor Dewey clearly points out the weakness of the old 
system and pleads for the “freeing of the life process for its own most 
adequate fulfilment.” A most illuminating book for the teacher in religious 
as well as secular schools. 


The roe and Society. By John Dewey. $1.00, postage extra (weight 

14 02Z.). 

The best known of any of the many contributions of this author to 
education. It consists of three lectures on “The School and Social Prog- 
ress,” “The School and the Life of the Child,” and “Waste in Education.” 
The fourth chapter is devoted to a presentation of the plans, the purposes, 
and the program of the University of Chicago Elementary School through 
three years of its history. The educational world knows of this school as 
one which has contributed much toward the solution of practical problems 
in education, not the least of which is character building. 


The Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality. By John 
Dewey. Reprint from the University of Chicago Decennial Publi- 
cations, First Series, Vol. III, Part II. 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents. 

A treatise which deals primarily with ethical judgments, discussing 
the natural possibilities of logical control of moral judgments from a psycho- 
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logical and sociological point of view. The author’s contribution to edu- 
cation is so well known that further suggestions concerning the value of 
this essay are unnecessary. 


Moral Education. Third Yearbook of the National Herbart Society for 
the Study of Education (1897). 75 cents, postage extra (weight 10 oz.). 


The following chapter has been reprinted separately: Ethical Principles 

Underlying Education (by John Dewey). Paper, 25 cents, postpaid 

27 cents. 

One of Mr. Dewey’s excellent and comprehensive studies in education, 
having for its center, as in all his work, the child as he is. 


_ A Critical Study of Current Theories of Moral Education. By Joseph K. 
Hart. Paper, 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents. 


A dissertation presented in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago. This treatise is not too technical 
for the ordinary reader. It discusses the nature of moral education from 
both the psychological and the ethical point of view. A valuable addition 
to a working library on this subject. 


Ethics in the School. By Ella Flagg Young. 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 


' Since this essay was published the author has been so conspicuously 
before the public in educational work as the superintendent of schools of 
the city of Chicago that anything from her pen is desirable reading. This 
volume, however, shows some of the ethical ideals which have permeated 
the successful work of Mrs. Young. 


Religious Education in the Public Schools of the State and City of New York. 
A Historical Study. By Arthur Jackson Hall. 75 cents, postage 
extra (weight 10 0z.). 


An accurate and interesting résumé of the history of the relation of 
the Bible and religious instruction to public education in one of the oldest 
states of the Union, a state in which that history has been unique. This 
' book is most timely at a moment when public interest is again turning to 
the relation of religious to secular education. 


The Psychology of Prayer. By Anna Louise Strong. 75 cents, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb.). 


Does prayer justify itself? Miss Strong makes an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the psychological processes involved in prayer, and presents an 
analysis of the operations of human consciousness from which we may 
draw our own conclusions. The book was prepared for a Doctor’s thesis, 
but is readable and interesting for those who wish a psychological discussion 
of this subject. 
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A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism. By Frederick Goodrich Henke. 
Paper, $1.00, postage extra (weight 10 oz.). 


Modern religious education is beginning to deal with the psychology 
of worship as a theme equally important with that of religious instruction. 
Although Mr. Henke’s volume was prepared for a Doctor’s thesis, it is 
sufficiently popular to be interesting to all those who are investigating the 
problems of religious education and who desire to estimate properly the 
value of ritualism in the development of religious life. 


The napoleon - the Boy. By Allan Hoben. $1.00, postage extra (weight 
1 Ib. 4 0z.). 


The author knows boys as few men know them. Out of a rich experi- 
ence as pastor and worker with boys he writes of their enthusiasms, gangs, — 
various environments, sports, vocational interests, and of the ways of 
meeting their needs and winning them to better things. The book is no 
mere collection of experiences, but is based on sound psychology and fur- 
nishes principles upon the basis of which the boys of any community may 
be given inspiration and right direction. 


Practical Theology. By Gerald B. Smith. 25 cents, postpaid 28 cents. 


An essay, the purpose of which is to call attention to certain significant 
results of the introduction of psychological and historical methods into 
modern theological study—specifically discussing the question whether 
the divinity school which adopts the psychological method is performing 
its duty to the church for which it professes to train ministers. 


Scientific Management in the Churches. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, 
postage extra (weight 10 0z.). 


An essay read at the Sagamore Beach sociological conference in the 
summer of 1911. Dr. Mathews, well known to the Christian world as 
the president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, has 
clearly and definitely outlined the function of the church and its various 
agencies, and applied to them principles which appeal to the common- 
sense and good judgment of every reader. 


The Country Church and the Rural Problem. By Kenyon L. Buiterfield. 
$1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb.). 


President Butterfield’s second book deals more directly with the reli- 
gious problem of the country community which is deemed by some to be the 
greatest problem of the Christian church today. Thé author looks to the 
church for the incarnation of individual and community ideals in personal 
and family life, in industrial effort and social and political relationships, 
and makes many suggestions which would lead to the establishment of his 
ideals in a country community. 
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Chapters in Rural Progress. By Kenyon L. Butterfield. $1.00, postage 
_ extra (weight 1 lb. 7 02z.). 


Leaders in religious education are learning that the social and economic 
conditions in different localities have much to do with deciding what 
methods of religious education will be most practical in certain environ- 
ments. President Butterfield of the Michigan Agricultural College has 
given a most important study of the social aspects of a rural community, 
upon a knowledge of which, education of whatever kind in that conmmantty 
should be based. 


Social Programmes in the West. (The Barrows Lectures, 1912-13.) By 
Charles R. Henderson. $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 0z.). 


Professor Henderson, the head of the Department of Practical Sociology 
in the University of Chicago, is widely known for his activities in conven- 
tions and upon committees dealing with national and international prob- 
lems of social uplift. This volume presents the Barrows Lectures of 
1912-13, which were delivered by Professor Henderson in five cities of 
India, China, and Japan. Discussions of such topics as the relief of depend- 
ents and abnormals, public health, education and morality, the improve- 
ment of the situation of wage-earners, and other similar subjects receive 
added interest from the fact that they were prepared for presentation to 
oriental peoples, and that they were listened to by audiences of extraordi- 
nary size and interest. 


Practical Sociology in the Service of Social Ethics. By Charles R. Henderson. 
Reprint from the University of Chicago Decennial Publications, First 
Series, Vol. III, Part I. 25 cents, postpaid 28 cents. 


A paper discussing the question whether sociology, in the present 
stage of its development, is meeting the demand which is made upon it. 
The two questions raised are: ‘‘What ought we to seek as the ends of com- 
munity conduct and co-operation?” ‘By what methods can society most 
successfully work for these ends ?” 


The Significance of Sociology for Ethics. By Albion W. Small. Reprint 
from the University of Chicago Decennial Publications, First Series, 
Vol. IV. Paper, 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 


A paper supporting the following propositions: Every ethical system 
with a concrete content virtually presupposes a sociology; there can be 
no genuinely recognized ethical standards until we have a generally accepted 
sociology. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion. ha Louis Wallis. 
$1.00, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


This essay attempts to show that exploration of én field of sociology 
discovers the terms of the religious and philosophical problem—in other 
words, that philosophy and religion meet on psychological ground. The 
discussion takes for its source-material the religion of Israel. 
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Heredity and Eugenics. By John M. Coulter, William E. Castle, Edward M. 
East, William L. Tower, and Charles B. Davenport. $2.50, postage 
extra (weight 2 lbs. 8 0z.). 


No apology is necessary for placing in a list of books of interest to those 
who are dealing with religious education a volume on Heredity and Eugenics. 
Some churches are already including studies of this character in their 
educational activities. At all events the subject is one with which 
Christian people must deal as individuals if not in groups. Heredity and 
Eugenics presents recent developments of knowledge in reference to evolu- 
tion, heredity, eugenics, and related subjects by five of the leading investi- 
gators in this field. These latest conclusions are presented in a popular 
and extremely interesting manner. All technicalities have been avoided 
wherever possible. It is a book: designed pre-eminently for the general 
reader. 


Sex and Society. By William I. Thomas. $1.50, postage extra (weight 
1 lb. 14 02.). 


A book which has had a wide reading and has been recognized as a 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the part which the psychology 
of sex plays in the development of social and individual moral and religious 
development. The author’s presentation of the historical phase of this 
subject is particularly valuable. 


Biblical Literature, History, and Geography 


A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 
50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 


In this little manual the author presents in outline for the use of mature 
students the facts of the life and letters of the Apostle to the Gentiles. It 
is a guide to study, not a compendium of results. The point of view and 
the treatment are throughout historical, the aim of the book being to lead 
the student in a first-hand study of the New Testament sources of the life 
of Paul. 


A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton. $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 14 0z.). 


This book aims to place before the student of the Gospels those facts, 
concerning the purpose and point of view of each, which are most necessary 
for its intelligent reading and study. Each of the four chapters dealing 


- with the four canonical Gospels comprises sections on the author, his 
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nationality and religious position as revealed by the book itself, the testi- 
mony of tradition relative to its authorship, etc., the readers for whom, 
and the purpose for which, he wrote; and an analytical plan of the Gospel. 
A fifth chapter gives a brief but lucid discussion of the synoptic problem, 
to which Professor Burton has given years of studious research, and on 


which no theologian in this country or abroad is qualified to speak with a 


higher degree of authority. 


The Historicity of Jesus. By Shirley Jackson Case. $1.50, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 8 0z.). 


A criticism of the contention that Jesus never lived, a statement of 
the evidence for his existence, and an estimate of his relation to Christianity. 
In recent years the negative side of this question has been widely exploited. 
The Historicity of Jesus carefully examines each of these negative argu- 
ments, reviews all of the positive evidence for Jesus’ existence, and estab- 
lishes to the author’s satisfaction his historical character. The book closes 
with an illuminating discussion of the significance of his personality for the 
founding and perpetuation of Christianity. The popular and readable 
style of the author will make this book welcome to all classes of persons 
who are interested in the historical personality of Jesus. 


The Evolution of Early Christianity. By Shirley Jackson Case. $2.25, 
postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 11 0z.). 


The beginnings of the Christian movement are here studied from a 
wholly new point of view. By examining the actual religious situation in 
which the Christians of the first century lived, the author is able to shed 
fresh light on almost every page of the New Testament. Some of the 
subjects discussed are Christianity’s developmental nature, the importance 
of environment for Christian origins, the early believers’ Jewish connec- 
tions and the causes of their break with Judaism, their contact with various 
gentile religions, such as emperor-worship, Stoicism, and oriental mystery- 
cults, and the ultimate triumph of Christianity. This book is a worthy 
successor to the author’s earlier work described above. 


The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By Shailer Mathews. $2.50, 
postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 6 oz.). 


Proceeding along historical lines, the author seeks to establish a 
criterion for determining to what extent the concepts of the New Testa- 
ment writers were essential and to what extent formal. In other words, it 
seeks to determine whether these concepts were of universal or of local 
application. That is, what is the actual place of the messianic hope in 
the teaching of the early church? How far is it formal, how far is it essential 
Christianity ? The book is not only an interesting and instructive example 
of the historical method of studying the New Testament, but is indispensable 
‘in any attempt to fix the lines to be followed by a positive and genuine 
evangelical reconstruction of theology. 
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The Teaching of Jesus about the Future According to the Synoptic Gospels. 
By Henry Burton Sharman. $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs: 4 0z.). 


Jesus’ thought on the future as it may be discovered in the Synoptic 
Gospels is critically considered, under the themes: The Destruction of 
Jerusalem, The Rise of Messianic Claimants, The Day of the Son of Man, 
The Mission of the Disciples, The Day of Judgment, Life after Death, 
The Kingdom of God, The Church and Its Institutions. 


Biblical Ideas of Atonement: Their History and Significance. By Ernest D. 
Burton, John M. P. Smith, and Gerald B. Smith. $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 6 oz.). 


A setting forth of the content of the biblical teachings upon the sub- 
ject of atonement, and suggestions of the point of view from which these 
conceptions may profitably be studied at the present day. The historical 
method is used throughout. The closing section of the book deals with 
the idea of atonement in the light of modern thought. 


The Day of Yahweh. By John M. P. Smith. Paper 25 cents, postpaid 
27 cents. 


An essay outlining the development of this most important phase of 
Israel’s religious belief. Not too technical for the ordinary reader. 


The Sources of Tyndale’s Version of the Pentateuch. By John R. Slater. 
50 cents, postpaid 53 cents. 


A careful study of a neglected phase of the work of Tyndale—his 
unfinished translation of the Old Testament. 


A Study of Augustine’s Versions of Genesis. By John S. McIntosh. 
75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 


A Doctor’s dissertation, based on original sources, by a student of 
Latin, prepared under the direction of the department of Latin in the 
University of Chicago. 


Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. By Wallace N. Stearns. 75 cents, 
postage extra (weight 1 Ib.). . 


A collection of fragments from history, philosophy, and poetry, includ- 
ing Demetrium, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Aristeas, Malchus, Thallus, 
Aristobulus, Philo, Theodotus, and Ezekiel. 


Hebrew Life and Thought. By Louise Seymour Houghton. $1.50, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 14 0z.). 

The author discusses the various phases of Old Testament literature, 
its folklore, love stories, parables, law, in a historical spirit. At the 
same time she grasps the underlying religious significance of the records 
and interprets them in an interesting and vital way. 
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Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis Wallis. $1.50, postage extra 
(weight 2 lbs. 4 0z.). 


A book written for laymen as well as ministers, tracing the evolution 
of the religion of the Hebrews through a great struggle for social justice. 
Professor Charles F. Kent of Yale writes to the author: “You have blazed 
a comparatively new and exceedingly important trail, which modern 
students of the Bible will follow with keen interest and great profit.” 


The New Appreciation of the Bible. By Willard Chamberlain Selleck. 
$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 0z.). 


Mr. Selleck’s book presents the modern point of view in regard to the 
Bible. Written in a thoroughly popular style, it exhibits the results of a 
careful historical criticism, and shows how modern methods of study lead 
to a more perfect appreciation of the biblical writings, in an ethical and 
religious, as well as in a purely cultural, way. The author is wholly reverent, 
yet perfectly fearless and thoroughly confident that the broad views he 
advances will finally become universal. 


oo, in 9 Times. By Lewis B. Paton. $1.00, postage extra (weight 
lb. 2 02z.). 


A review of lectures delivered to Sunday-school workers in Jerusalem 
in 1907, of the greatest interest to those who have not had the opportunity 
to visit Jerusalem in person, and who wish to realize in a measure the ancient 
city. The author at the time of the writing of his lectures was the 
director of the American School of Oriental Study and Research in 
Jerusalem. 


Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman. $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


This is a study of the topography, archaeology, and natural phenomena 
of Galilee by one who has lived for many years as a physician in the land, 
and so has come to know its scenes and its people as no passing traveler can 
know them. 


Theology and Church History 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. By Charles Cuthbert 
Hall. $1.50, postage extra (weight 2 lbs.). 


The author of this book is too widely known to need an introduction 
to the public. The book contains the Barrows Lectures delivered by 
Dr. Hall in the larger cities of India, China, and Japan in 1902-3. 
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Christ and the Eastern Soul. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. $1.25, postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 oz.). 


A second course of lectures delivered under the Barrows Lectureship by 
Dr. Hall, in Lahore, Allahabad, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Bangalore, 
and partially also in Ceylon, Manila, and Japan. No one has more sym- 
pathetically and intelligently interpreted and comprehended the oriental 
consciousness than Dr. Hall, whose youth in India brought him into intimate 
touch with eastern thought. 


The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence. By George 
Burman Foster. $1.00, postage extra (weight t lb. 4 02.). 


A book which has been widely talked about and little understood. 
It is an earnest seeking after the truth and a protest against that ignoring 
of religion which has led to the weakening of its influence in the development 
of modern civilization. A book which should be read with great care and 
with appreciation of the author’s brilliant grasp of his subject. 


The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Burman Foster. $2.50, 
postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 12 0z.). 


A psychological discussion of the Christian religion as a progressive 
force, assuming that development has not stopped and will not stop. It 
has been said of this book that it is the most important religious book of 
the generation. 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross. $1.50, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 02z.). 


Professor Cross’s book attempts to introduce the English-speaking 
student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists principally of a condensed 
“thought-translation’”’ of Schleiermacher’s greatest work, The Christian 
Faith. The work closes with a critical estimate of Schleiermacher’s con- 
tribution to the solution of present-day religious problems. 


The Idea of God in Relation to Theology. By Eliphalet A. Read. 75 cents, 
postpaid 79 cents. 

A dissertation dealing with the belief in God, the evolution of religion, 
the religion of Jesus and its relation to philosophy, the Greek type of theol- 
ogy, the Latin type of theology, the scholastic type of theology, reformed 
theology, modern revivals, and the future of theology. 


An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. A Translation by Arthur M. Smith. 
$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


A translation of the work by the same title by Dr. P. Lobstein, pro- 
fessor of theology in the University of Strassburg. The translator claims 
that this book stands quite alone in its orderly scientific presentation of 
theological material and combines in a unique manner the evangelical 
interests and the scientific effort of the new theology. 
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Primary Facts in Religious Thought. By Alfred Wesley Wishart. 75 cents, 
postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


Seven essays dealing in a simple and practical manner with the natural 
expressions and relations of religion. The book will give satisfaction as 
an exposition of the relation of advanced thought and criticism to the 
practical religious life. 


Religious Attitude and Life in Islam. By Duncan Black MacDonald. 
$1.75, postage extra (weight 1 lb. ro 0z.). 


The Haskell Lectures on Comparative Religion, delivered before the 
University of Chicago in 1906. Readers of this book will be interested 
especially in the interpretive analogies which the author finds between the 
occult, in its varied phenomena in our own day, and the religious genius of 
the oriental faith which he describes. 


The Wars of Religion in France. By James Westfall Thompson. $5.00, 
postage extra (weight 4 lbs. 4 0z.). 


This volume represents nearly seven years of study, including some 
prolonged visits in France. It is based upon a careful examination of 
original sources. While adhering closely to facts, the author succeeds in 
throwing into the book something of his personality and in making the 
old-time scenes rich with interest and life. The period covered includes 
the history of the Huguenots, Catherine de Medici, and Philip II. 


The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in England. By Wallace St. John. 
Paper, 50 cents, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 
An interesting and illuminating study of the subject, chiefly by the 
incorporation of original sources gathered in many libraries. 


The English Reformation and Puritanism. By Eri B. Hulbert. $2.50, 
postage extra (weight 2 lbs. ro 0z.). 


Dr. Hulbert’s brilliant survey of the Reformation in England will be 
read with the same breathless interest with which his students followed 
his work in the classroom. This set of lectures was gathered together 
after the death of the author, and represents as nearly as possible the 
classroom work of a most inspiring teacher of church history, in the period 
of that subject with which he was most familiar. 


The Conception of the Kingdom of Ends in Augustine, Aquinas, and Leib- 
niz. By Ella Harrison Stokes. 75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 


A philosophical study prepared as a Doctor’s thesis in the Department 
of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. The historical spirit makes the 
discussion throughout a valuable contribution to the study of the period 
of chureh history to which it belongs. 
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The Elements of Chrysostom’s Power as a Preacher. By Galusha Anderson. 
Reprint from the First Series, Vol. III, of the University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications. 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 


A brief but delightful biographical study in the field of church history. 


A Genetic History of New England Theology. By Frank Hugh Foster. 
$2.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 6 m4 


Dr. Foster has attempted in this work to give a thorough history of 
one of the most interesting theological movements that America has seen. 
Beginning with Jonathan Edwards, he passes through the Unitarian contro- 
versy, the early work of Andover Seminary, the rise of a new school of 
theology in connection with Yale College, and ends with the great figures 
of the early part of the last century, Stuart, Woods, Dwight, Taylor, and 
still later Finney, Fairchild, Bushnell, and Park. 


The Source of “Jerusalem the Golden.” By Samuel M. Jackson. $1.25, 
postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 0z.). 


A careful study of the many manuscripts of the poem by Bernard of 
Cluny, from the original ‘sources, with a study of the other works attributed 
to this author; of great interest to those who are engaged in a study of 
early church history. 


Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. By Loran D. Osborn. $1.50, 
postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 0z.). 


A discussion of the modern spirit in its search for reality, joined to a 
historical presentation of the obscuration of the gospel in certain periods 


of its historical development, and its recovery in the Reformation period. - 


The book closes with a chapter on the gospel restated—a suggested theologi- 
cal system. 


Have We the Likeness of Christ? By Franklin Johnson. 50 cents, post- 
paid 53 cents. 


A careful collection of testimony from early Christian art, with illus- 
trations. 


The Armenian Awakening. By Leon Arpee. $1.25, postage extra (weight 
lb. 6 0z.). 


In view of the large part played by the Armenians in the history of 
the regeneration of the Turkish empire, this book will be found to be 
singularly interesting and appropriate in the light of the occurrences of the 
past few years. Mr. Arpee’s story is as interesting as a novel and absorbs 
the attention of the reader from the first page to the close of the book. 
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Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related 
to the New Testament 


FIRST SERIES: TEXTS 


Vol. I, Ethiopic Texts. Part 1. The Book of Thekla. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 36 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid 

28 cents. 
Part 2. The Martyrdom of Cyprian and Justa. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 22 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid 

27 cents. 


Vol. II, Greek Texts, Part 1. The Newberry Gospels. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 30 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid 
27 cents. 
Part 2. The Toronto Gospels. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 22 pp., 
royal 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid 28 cents. 
Part 3. The Freer Gospels. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 66 pp., royal 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 


SECOND SERIES: LINGUISTIC AND EXEGETICAL STUDIES 
Vol. I, Part 1. The Virgin Birth, By Allan Hoben. (Out of print.) 

Part 2. The Kingdom of God in the Writings of the Fathers. By 
Henry Martyn Herrick. 118 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 
postage extra (weight 12 po 

Part 3. The Diatesseron of Tatian and the Synoptic Problem. By 
A. Augustus Hobson. 82 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

Part 4. The Infinitive in Polybius Compared with the Infinitive in 
Classical Greek. By Hamilton Ford Allen. 60 pp., royal 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 

Part 5. METANOEQ and METAMEAEI in Greek Literature until 
100 A.D. Including Discussion of Their Cognates and of 
Their Hebrew Equivalents. By Effie Freeman Thompson. 
30 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 

Part 6. A Lexicographical and Historical Study of AIAGHKH. By 
‘Frederick Owen Norton. 75 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 75 cents, 
postpaid 79 cents. 

Part 7. The Irenaeus Testimony to the Fourth Gospel. By Frank 
Grant Lewis. 64 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 50 cents, post- 
paid 54 cents. 

Part 8. The Idea of the Resurrection in the Ante-Nicene Period. 
By Calvin Klopp Staudt. go pp., royal 8vo, paper, 50 
cents, postpaid 54 cents. 


(Second Series, Vol. I, under one cover, 610 pp., 8vo, cloth, $3.00, 
postage extra, weight 3 lbs. 6 oz.) 
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Vol. II, Part 1. Outline of New Testament Christology. By John Cowper 
Granberry. 128 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postage 
extra (weight 12 0z.). 

Part 2. The Sources of Luke’s Perean Section. By Dean Rockwell 
Wickes. 88 pp.,royal 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 

Part 3. The Legal Terms Common to the Macedonian Greek Inscrip- 
tions and the New Testament. With a Complete Index of 
the Macedonian Inscriptions. By William D. Ferguson. 
110pp., royal 8vo, paper, 75 cents, postage extra(weight 9o0z.): 

Part 4. The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Harris 
L. MacNeill. 148 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 75 cents, postage 
extra (weight 12 0z.). 

Part 5. Syntax of the Participle in the Apostolic Fathers. By Henry 
B. Robinson. 46 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 50 cents, post- 
paid 53 cents. 

Part 6. A Historical Examination of Some Non-Markan Elements 
in Luke. By Ernest W. Parsons. 80 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 
50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 


OTHER VOLUMES DEALING WITH THE LANGUAGE AND 
; CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Notes on New Testament Grammar. By Ernest D. Burton. 25 cents, post- 
paid 27 cents. 

Prepared for the use of students with a knowledge of classical Greek, 
entering upon the study of the Greek of the New Testament. 

Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek. By Ernest D. 
Burton. $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 oz.). 

A book which has long been a standard text. It is designed to assist 
English-speaking students in the task of translating the Greek New Testa- 
ment into English forms of thought and expression. Its author is a recog- 
nized authority in the field of New Testament Greek. 

Some Principles of Literary Criticism and Their Application to the Synoptic 
Problem. By Ernest D. Burton. Reprint from the First Series, Vol. V, 
of the University of Chicago Decennial Publications. $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 14 0z.). 

A careful and exhaustive study on the basis of original sources of this 
most complicated New Testament problem, to which the author of this 
volume has made many contributions. An appendix contains elaborate 
comparative tables. 

The Participle in the Book of Acts. By Charles B. Williams. 50 cents, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

A Doctor’s dissertation prepared in the Department of Biblical Greek 
in the University of Chicago under the direction of Professor Ernest D. 
Burton and other members of the Faculty. 

The Present Status of the Inquiry Concerning the Genuineness of the Pauline 
Epistles. By Bernhard Weiss. 25 cents, postpaid 29 cents. 

An investigation into an important field of New Testament Study. 
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Books and Pamphlets in the Field of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures 


Owing to the conspicuous Department of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, by which the University of Chicago was early distinguished, 
partly because of the leadership of a Semitic scholar as the first president 
of the University, its Press has been particularly active in the production of 
literature relating to Semitic studies. More elaborate descriptions of books 
in this list can be secured upon application to the publishers. 


The Letters of the R™ 2 Collection in the British Museum; with Translitera- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. By George Ricker Berry. 32 pp., royal 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents. 


Report of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, Egyptian 
Section. By James Henry Breasted. 


1. The Temples of Lower Nubia. 64 pp., 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid 
29 cents. 


2. The Monuments of Sudanese Nubia. 110 pp., 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 
postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 


Ancient Records of Egypt. Edited by James Henry Breasted. Historical 
Documents. In five volumes, 1,900 pp., 8vo, cloth. Sold only in 
sets. $17.00, postage extra (weight 11 lbs. 14 0z.). 

I. The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties. 
II. The Eighteenth Dynasty. 
‘III. The Nineteenth Dynasty. 
IV. The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth Spite 
V. Index. 


The Battle of Kadesh: A Study in the Earliest Known Military Strategy. 
By James Henry Breasted. Reprint from the First Series, Vol. V, 
The University of Chicago Decennial Publications. With 8 plates 
and 8 maps. 48 pp., 4to, paper, 75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 


The Samas Religious Texts. With 20 plates of texts. By Clifton*D. Gray. 
24 pp., royal 8vo, paper, $1.00, postpaid $1.04. 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper. 
Edited by Robert Francis Harper, Francis Brown, and George Foot Moore. 
A full description of the collection will be furnished on request. 2 vols., 
878 pp., royal 8vo, cloth. Sold by subscription only. $10.00, post- 
age extra (weight 8 lbs.). 


The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon. Edited by Robert Francis Harper. 
2d ed., xvit+192 pages and 103 plates, large 8vo, cloth, $4.00, postage 
extra (weight 3 Ibs. 8 oz.). 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belo: to the Ki Collections of the 
British Museum. Edited by Robes Proncis ace 


Part _I, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 10 0z.). 

Part II, pp. xvi+112 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 12 02z.). 

Part III, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 12 0z.). 

Part IV, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 12 0z.). 

Part V, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 02z.). 

Part VI, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 12 0z.). 

Part VII, pp. xx+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 02z.). 

Part VIII, pp. xxx+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 2 lbs.). . 

Part IX, pp. xxvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight x Ib. 14 02z.). 

Part X, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 02z.). 

Part XI, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 14 0z.). 

Part XII, pp. xviii+-120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 12 02z.). 

Part XIII, pp. xx+118 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 12 oz.) 

Part XIV, pp. xviiit+-118 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, $6, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 12 0z.). : 


The Utterances of Amos Arranged Strophically. By William R. Harper. 
20 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid 17 cents. 


The Structure of the Text of the Book of Amos. By William R. Harper. 
Reprint from the First Series, Vol. V, The University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications. 38 pp., 4to, paper, $1.00, postpaid $1.04. 


The Structure of the Text of the Book of Hosea. By William R. Harper. 
52 pp., 4to, paper, $1.00, postage extra (weight 10 oz.). 


The Book of Esther. Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text. By Paul 
a 90 pp., royal 8vo, paper, $1.00, postage extra (weight 
IO 02Z.). 


The Book of Micah. By Paul Haupt. 254 pp., royal 8vo, paper, $1.00, 
postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 
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Artaxerxes III Ochus and His Reign, with Special Consideration of the Old 
Testament Sources Bearing upon the Period. By Noah Calvin Hirschy. 
92 pp., royal 8vo, paper, 75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 0z.). : 


Mir’ét az-Zamén (A.H. 495-654), by Sibt Ibn Al-Jauzi: A Facsimile Repro- 
duction of Manuscript No. 136 of the Landberg Collection at Yale 
University. Edited with Introduction by James Richard Jewett. 544 - 
pp., 4to, cloth, $20.00, postage extra (weight 7 lbs.). 


An Introduction to the Study of Obadiah. By George A. Peckham. 34 pp., 
royal 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection. Part I. (No further parts 
will be issued.) By Garrett C. Pier. 27 pages of text, 21 plates, 4to, 
cloth, $4.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 14 02z.). 


‘Some ‘Literary Remains of Rim-Sin (Arioch), King of Larsa. By Ira M. 
Price. Reprint from the First Series, Vol. V, The University of Chicago. 
Decennial Publications. With 5 plates. 28 pp., 4to, paper, 75 cents, 


postpaid 79 cents. 


Ancient Chronology. From 3400 to 1050 B.c. By Olaf A. Toffteen. 
Published for the Oriental Society of the Western Theological Seminary. 
322 pp., 8vo, cloth, $2.50, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 8 0z.). 


The Historic Exodus. By Olaf A. Toffteen. Published for the Oriental 
Society of the Western Theological Seminary. 362 pp., 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 12 0z.). 


Researches. in Assyrian and Babylonian Geography. Part I. By Olaf A. 
Toffteen. 60 pp., royal 8vo, paper, $1.00, postpaid $1.03. 


Ezra Studies. By Charles C. Torrey. 362 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, $1.50, 
postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 2 oz.). 


Miscellaneous 
Books for New Testament Study. By Clyde W. Votaw. 50 cents, postpaid 
54 cents. 


Published in 1900, including annotated lists under the divisions: 
History, Text, Interpretation, Biblical Theology. 


Books for Old Testament Study. By John M. P. Smith. 50 cents, post- 
paid 54 cents. 


An annotated list for popular and professional use, issued in 1908 
under the divisions: History, Old Testament Introduction, Language 
and Interpretation. 
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Religion and the _— Life. By William R. Harper. $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 2 oz.). 
i A series of addresses which are of the greatest interest to all of those 


i who are interested in the broader relationships of religion and in the thought 
of one of the greatest educational leaders of our day. 


Love and Loyalty. 

2 Ibs.). 

The sermons of one of the most popular of Chicago preachers, 
Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of All Souls’ Church, Chicago. The sermons were 
. delivered to boys and girls. They will particularly appeal to those of 
liberal faith. 


By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. $1.50, postage extra (weight 


The Investment of Truth. By Frederic E. Dewhurst. $1.25, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


By nature an investigator, keenly sensitive to the more subtle relations 
of things, the author makes a valuable contribution to the literature of 
strenuous communion with God. Dr. Dewhurst up to the week of his death 
was one of the most successful and widely known preachers in the Congre- 
gational denomination. : 


Proceedings of the Baptist Congress, at Ithaca, N.Y., 1912, with an author-, 
title-, and subject-index to Vols. I-X°XX (1882-1912), 50 cents, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 6 oz.). 


Forthcoming Books 
Great Missionaries of the Christian Church. -By A. K. Parker and E. D. Burton. 
Life in Ancient Israel. By Ira M. Price. 
A Guide to the Study of Christian Theology. Edited by Gerald B. Smith. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION CONCERNING ANY ITEMS OF THIS 
ANNOUNCEMENT ADDRESS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Model C Balopticon—idea! lantern for slides_fitted with new nitrowen- filled Mazda lamp, 
absolutely automatic and best-known illuminant for mplete, $35.00 


Write for our interesting book on Balopticons giving details of all models 


Bausch Optical©@. 


554 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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